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Looking Ahead to 
World-Trade Goals 


QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED BY THE CHAMBER: 


1. Where can we do the most business 
in the next 5 years? In Russia, Latin 
America, the British Empire, or China? 

2. What can we sell? 

3. How do we get paid? 


N DRAWING UP the agenda for this 
| discussion three straightforward but 
difficult questions have been posed. I 
shall try to give equally straightforward 
answers, even though they may not be as 
conclusive as we all wish were possible. 

But before considering these particular 
questions, let us note that they presup- 
pose an answer to still another question: 
How large will our foreign trade be? 
Without some idea as to the size of our 
future foreign trade it would be difficult 
to discuss meaningfully the other three 
questions, particularly the one regard- 
ing ability to pay. Subject to a few im- 
portant qualifications, it seems reason- 
able to hold that our export trade in the 
near future—say around 1950—may total 
in the neighborhood of $10,000,000,000 
annually. This is not a forecast but 
rather an estimate of what our exports 
can amount to under favorable condi- 
tions with respect to domestic prosperity 
and international security. It is more 
in the nature of a goal than a prophecy. 
If it were necessary to make a forecast, I 
should have to venture a lower figure, 
since we cannot take for granted the 
existence of favorable conditions at home 
or abroad. Viewed as a goal, however, I 
do not regard $10,000,000,000 as too high. 
It may be exceeded, in fact, in the years 
immediately ahead, depending on the ex- 
tent of our capital assistance in relief 
and reconstruction activity in foreign 
countries. And, in the longer run, given 
an expanding economy at home and 
abroad, we should expect to set our sights 
still higher. 

This $10,000,000,000 figure will 
Scarcely occasion surprise. You have 
already heard the figure and even larger 
magnitudes suggested not only by the 
Department of Commerce but also from 
other sources. And you may well have 
some doubt about such _ projections, 
knowing that our exports amounted to 
little more than $5,000,000,000 at their 
peacetime peak in 1929 and were much 
less in the thirties. Later on I shall 
discuss the basis for the $10,000,000,000 
estimate in some detail. Very briefly 


expressed, the figure is arrived at by an 
estimate of the amount of dollars which, 
foreign 


under favorable conditions, 


By Hat B. Lary, Chief, International 
Payments Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


With certain modifications, this 
article reproduces Mr. Lary’s re- 
cent address before the Foreign 
Trade Council of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of Newark, 
N. J. It has seemed essential and 
desirable to retain, in the phrasing, 
much of the “personal” quality in- 
herent in an oral presentation. 























countries will have to spend on Amer- 
ican goods. The most important source 
of dollar exchange must be, of course, 
our own imports from foreign countries, 
here estimated at about $7,000,000,0090 
under near-full employment in 1950. 
It is scarcely necessary to emphasize 
that a large and thriving export trade 
must be founded on a healthy import 
trade. The remaining $3,000,000,000 
would be supplied partly in the form of 


payments for services, such as Ameri- 
can travel abroad, and perhaps partly 
against the purchase of newly mined 
gold, but chiefly in the form of capital 
for American investment abroad. If 
these estimates are valid under the 
assumptions stated, foreign countries 
will be able to pay for a $10,000,000,000 
export total. The real crux of the mat- 
ter is whether or not the factors sup- 
plying dollars to foreign countries have 
been correctly estimated as a means of 
arriving at that figure. 

After a further discussion of these 
factors later on, you may decide that the 
$10,000,000,000 figure is, or is not, well 
founded. But for the moment let us 
assume that it is a realistic goal and turn 
back to the first question propounded. 
This concerns the relative size of our 
principal foreign markets during the 
next several years. You ask particularly 
about four countries or country-groups— 
the U. S. S. R., Latin America, the Brit- 
ish Empire, and China. 


Shifts in Markets 


It is interesting to note that the list 
begins and ends with countries that were 
only of minor significance in our total 
exports before the war—the U.S. S. R. 
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with only about 1.7 percent of the total 
and China with about 2.5 percent. By 
contrast, Latin America took close to 20 
percent and the British Empire more 
than 40 percent. It should also be noted 
that the list omits continental Europe, 
which, exclusive of the U. S. S. R., took 
about one-fourth of our total exports 
during the last several years before the 
war and had taken a much higher pro- 
portion in earlier years. 

Despite their relatively minor role in 
our prewar exports, it is logical that the 
U. S. S. R. and China should have a 
prominent place on the list. Both coun- 
tries have emerged from the war with 
huge problems of reconstruction and de- 
velopment and are greatly in need of 
capital assistance. For this reason they 
will undoubtedly figure much more im- 
portantly in our future trade than in the 
past. Just how important their place 
will be during the next several years must 
depend, in view of their limited export 
capacities during this period, on one 
key factor—the amount of capital which 
they borrow in the United States. I do 
not know what the answer to this ques- 
tion will be, and I do not believe that 
anyone in Washington, Moscow, or 
Chungking could give the answer at this 
moment. But, expressed in very general 
terms, I should expect that our exports 
to the U. S. S. R. would considerably 
more than fill the void left by Germany 
and that exports to China would increase 
sufficiently to offset substantially the loss 
of Japanese markets. 

Apart from these shifts away from 
Germany and Japan in favor of the 
U. S. S. R. and China, I do not believe 
that the broad geographic pattern of our 
exports will show any drastic changes 
after the war. It is difficult to see how 
the British Empire and Latin America 
can be displaced from the prominent 
positions which they have hitherto oc- 
cupied in our foreign trade, nor should 
continental Europe be disregarded, 
despite the reduction of Germany and 
the destruction and disruption in other 
countries. All of the liberated countries 
have pressing relief and reconstruction 
needs and, with American capital assist- 
ance, should provide very important ex- 
port outlets during the next several 
years. And, if we aid in this work of re- 
construction and at the same time strive 
to secure the framework of a sounder 
world economy, the liberated countries 
should continue to fill in the future the 
important roles that they have occupied 
in the past. 


“General Expansion” Concept 


Moreover, if we are to achieve any- 
thing like the export goal suggested, it 
is clear that our exports to virtually all 
areas and countries will have to rise very 
markedly above prewar levels. The 
question of relative importance should 
perhaps be secondary to the concept of 
general expansion in all our foreign 
markets. It is at this point, however, 
that the suggested total may begin to 
appear somewhat visionary. If, for in- 
stance, the British Empire and Latin 
America are to maintain approximately 
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their prewar standings, a $10,000,000,000 
export total would mean exports of 
about $4,000,000,000 to the British Em- 
pire and of half that amount to Latin 
America. To be more specific, a $10,- 
000,000,000 export volume would mean, 
on the basis of the prewar distribution 
of trade, sales in the order of $1,500,000,- 
000 both to the United Kingdom and to 
Canada, our foremost customers before 
the war. Looking at some of our 
numerous smaller markets, we should 
have to sell between $200,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 to each of the following 
countries: Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Union of South Africa, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Italy. On the same basis exports would 
have to total between $100,000,000 and 
$200,000.000 to Colombia, Venezuela, 
Chile, New Zealand, and India. 

These figures are all much higher than 
we ever achieved in the past, and some 
of them may appear wholly improbable. 
For instance, exports to the United King- 
dom averaged about $840,000,000 during 
the peak years 1926-30 and did not great- 
ly exceed $500,000,000 in any year after 
the great depression and up to the war. 
Unless, with American aid, the United 
Kingdom achieves a truly remarkable 
recovery from its present difficulties, it 
may seem that our exports to that coun- 
try could not exceed $1,000,000,000 per 
year at the most. If so, we should either 
have to find markets elsewhere for an 
additional $500,000,000 of our goods be- 
yond the individual country figures al- 
ready suggested, or be forced to conclude 
that a $10,000,000,000 goal is unrealistic. 

We can envisage some possibilities of 
shifts of this nature. Although we may 
hope to sell more to the United Kingdom 
than before the war, its relative position 
may decline in favor of India if that 
country’s aspirations toward industrial 
development are even partly fulfilled. 
Still looking within the British Empire, 
we may also expect Canada to be a more 
dynamic and growing market, although 
the types of goods exchanged between 
the United States and its northern 
neighbor will become more varied and 
complex in view of Canada’s already re- 
markable development. Another shift 
may be in the direction of a relatively 
greater increase in sales to Latin America 
compared with Europe after extraordi- 
nary relief and reconstruction demands 
on the Continent are met. 

But, after allowance is made for these 
shifts and for the possibility of greatly in- 
creased sales to the U.S. 8S. R. and per- 
haps also to China, it remains admittedly 
difficult to build up, country by country, 
to a $10,000,000,000 export total. This 
difficulty exists not so much for the im- 
mediate future, when foreign demand 
will be limited only by dollar financing 
availabilities and by shortages of sup- 
plies in various lines, as it does for later 
years. 

Shall we therefore conclude that a 
$10,000,000,000 goal is too high? Or 
must we examine more carefully the pos- 
sibilities of growth and development in 
our foreign markets? In my judgment 
the latter view is more nearly correct, for 
reasons which I shall discuss presently. 
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Can Sell Nearly Everything 


At this point, however, I should like to 
examine briefly your second question: 
What can we sell? The answer, at least 
for the next year or so, is—virtually 
everything. Those traders who have had 
an opportunity to discuss with represent. 
atives of foreign countries the kinds 
amounts of goods they need, and Which 
for the most part they Can hope to Obtain 
only in this country, know that these 
wants range in great detail over nearly 
all categories of foodstuffs, raw mate. 
rials, consumers’ goods, and producery 
equipment. It is difficult for us here to 
imagine the size and intensity of these 
demands. Think of the need for textiles 
in countries where virtually no new 
clothing has been available to Civilians 
for 5 years or more—where the only ma. 
terials to replace worn-out garments or 
to clothe new-born babies have been 
window draperies, bed sheets, or even 
newspapers. Think of the demand for 
raw materials when almost every plant 
has been completely stripped of its ip. 
ventories. And add to these demands 
medicinals and pharmaceuticals, railway 
rolling stock, trucks and busses, all kinds 
of machinery, machine tools, agricul. 
tural implements, fertilizers, seeds, elec. 
trical equipment, lumber, and all the 
other manifold goods required to sustain 
life and restore production in devastated 
countries or to meet deferred demands 
elsewhere. 

While the list of demands is almost 
all-inclusive, different goods will be as- 
signed varying degrees of priority on 
foreign schedules. Foreign countries 
will want most urgently articles to feed 
and clothe their populations, and at the 
same time they will seek to acquire the 
equipment and materials necessary to 
restore their own productive capacities. 
Goods less essential will be assigned a 
lower order of priority. The distribution 
of our exports in the immediate future 
will thus depend on the total volume 
of goods which foreign countries are able 
to buy out of their own resources or 
otherwise finance. The smaller the 
total, the more heavily will it be con- 
centrated in relief supplies and pro- 
ducers’ equipment. The larger the total, 
the broader will be the distribution of 
our exports over the many kinds of goods 
which this country is able to supply. 

Very much the same thing will hold 
true in the longer run after immediate 
relief and reconstruction demands have 
been met. There will be, however, this 
important difference. Goods like food- 
stuffs and textiles will no longer be s0 
urgently required from the United 
States. These consumer nondurables of 
semidurables will meet stronger compe- 
tition abroad and may well decline in 
relative importance in our exports if not 
in absolute amount. Foreign demand 
for our goods will be most heavily 
weighted in the categories of producers 
goods and consumers’ durables typically 
produced in the United States, These 
are the products of our mass-production 
industries—for example, 
trucks, airplanes, refrigeration and aif- 
conditioning equipment, road-building 
machinery, and other metal products. 
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inery and equipment designed for 
Be erotuction methods should also be 
important. We may likewise expect to 
have a relative advantage in the sale of 
machinery and equipment for industries 
puilt by United States capital and de- 
signed by United States engineers. 

On the other hand, foreign producers 
will offer keener competition in custom- 
mede machinery except perhaps where 
long-term financing is required. But, 
generally speaking, the larger the ag- 
gregate volume of our trade, the fuller 
and more varied will be its composition. 
Manifestly, therefore, producers of goods 
which command a lower order of pri- 
ority in foreign requirements have a par- 
ticularly strong interest in seeking to 
maximize the volume of trade. 

Let us therefore return to the question 
raised at the beginning as to the size of 
our future trade. It has already been 
pointed out that the answer to the third 
question, concerning the ability of for- 
eign countries to pay for our exports, is 
inherent in the estimate of the dollars 
available to foreign countries to buy our 
goods. 


Critical Factors 


The largest and most critical item in 
the computation is the estimate of im- 
ports, since our purchases from foreign 
countries must furnish the principal 
source of dollar exchange to buy our 
goods in the immediate future, and, in 
the longer run, our imports must also 
supply funds with which to service any 
loans we make to foreign countries. The 
main data supporting the import esti- 
mate have been brought together in chart 
form. It will be noted that the chart 
shows the long-run trends, from 1890 to 
1941, in our domestic production and in 
our foreign trade. It warrants careful 
examination, with particular attention 
to the following features: 

The first point to be noted is that all 
the figures are expressed in 1929 prices, 
which, it so happens, are also very close 
to current price levels. For example, the 
foreign-trade values plotted on the chart 
for 1913 are considerably higher than 
those actually recorded for that year, 
because we have revalued the goods in 
terms of 1929 prices, which were higher 
than those prevailing in 1913. In other 
words, we have eliminated price fluctua- 
tions in order to measure the real trend 
over the period in the physical volume of 
goods actually produced or traded. 

The extent of these price fluctuations 
is sometimes forgotten in looking at past 
data as a basis for estimating future 
possibilities. As a case in point, it must 
not be overlooked that import prices are 
now more than 50 percent higher than 
they were before the war. If we im- 
ported no more than in 1937, the value 
would rise from $3,000,000,000 to about 
$4,500,000,000 at current prices. 


The Production Aspect 


Next, let us look at the top line on the 
chart. This measures, valued at pro- 


, ducers’ prices, the annual production of 


all finished commodities in the United 
States, although we should have had very 
much the same trend if we had plotted 
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the total national income or our total 
production of all kinds, including serv- 
ices as well as goods. The series shows 
a regular growth over most of the period, 
with only minor fluctuations from 1890 
to 1929. 

This growth was the result of two ma- 
jor forces. The most important was the 
rise in our efficiency or productivity, as 
we added to our capital plant and de- 
veloped improved processes of produc- 
tion. The other was the growth in popu- 
lation. Together these factors yielded 
an average annual rise in output of 
about 3.9 percent, the rise being, of 
course, compounded from year to year. 
In other words, the aggregate real vol- 
ume of our production of finished com- 
modities doubled about every 18 years. 
In passing, it is interesting to note that 
the line of growth was not noticeably 
affected in either direction by the first 
World War. 

The chart also brings out the wholly 
abnormal nature of our situation in the 
thirties—how far we fell below our pro- 
ductive capacity as indicated by the long- 
run trend up to 1929. We did get back 
somewhat above the 1929 level in 1937, 
but by that time 1929 was no longer an 
adequate measure of our productive ca- 
pacities, and unemployment remained 
large. It was not until 1941 under the 
stimulus of war demand that we got 
back on the long-run trend line. This 
constitutes a serious warning against the 
common mistake of using prewar data as 
representative of “normal.” 

It might seem that, to measure our 
future productive capacity, we could 
simply continue the long-run growth line 
up to 1929, skipping over the subnormal 
levels of the thirties. But in looking to- 
ward the future we have to make allow- 
ance for the slowing down of population 
growth and also for shorter working 
hours, although we may surely count on 
a continued rise in productivity per man- 
hour worked. Allowing for these factors, 
our output of finished commodities in 
1950 must be about double the highest 
levels of our past peacetime production 
if we are to come near full employment. 
This would correspond to a national in- 
come of about $164,000,000,000 (in 1929 
prices) , as compared with $83,300,000,000 
in 1929. There has been a good deal of 
discussion concerning such projections. 
But the long and short of it is that, if 
these figures are held to be greatly in 
excess of what we can accomplish, then 
we must also confess that chronic mass 
unemployment is inevitable. 


Lessons From Chart 


Now let us look at the foreign-trade 
data on the chart. Both exports and im- 
ports have been plotted for purposes of 
comparison and also in order to enter 
our postwar projections, but the import 
line is of chief interest at present. 

The parallelism between domestic pro- 
duction and imports is striking, imports 
valued at constant prices also rising by 
about 3.7 percent per year on the aver- 
age, or doubling about every 19 years. 
This parallelism may be partly coinci- 
dental. In a growing economy most 
major economic series tend to rise 
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broadly together over a period of years. 
But the similarity is closer than that, as 
indicated by the close correlation in year- 
to-year fluctuations. It is easy to under- 
stand why this should be so. A very 
large part of our imports—in recent years 
more than 70 percent—consists of mate- 
rials utilized in our own production proc- 
esses. It is natural that, as domestic 
production rises, imports of goods needed 
for these processes should also rise. 
Moreover, if the growth in domestic pro- 
duction of commodities is taken as in- 
dicative of improving living levels, it is 
also natural that our imports of manu- 
factured goods, including foodstuffs, 
should increase. In other words, as do- 
mestic production and incomes rise, im- 
ports rise. But when we suffer a set- 
back in our domestic economic activity, 
it is quickly reflected in imports. 

The question now arises whether we 
can use this relationship observable over 
the long past as a means of estimating 
the amount of our imports in the future. 
I believe that we can. To be sure, there 
are some factors that will tend to curb 
the future growth in imports. The war- 
time development of synthetic rubber 
production is probably a case in point. 
But the same kind of influence was at 
work after World War I, following the 
development of our own chemical and 
dye industry, and yet the aggregate vol- 
ume of imports continued the upward 
trend. And we can think of some defi- 
nite offsets to these influences—for in- 
stance the need to import more mineral 
products to conserve our wasting do- 
mestic resources. 


Future of Imports 


While no one can be certain in these 
matters, I believe we may assume with 
considerable assurance that, after regu- 
lar trading relations can be resumed, 
our imports will stand in very much the 
same relation to domestic production 
and incomes as in the past. As a first 
approach, therefore, we have projected 
imports on the basis of the correlation 
between imports and incomes over the 
1921-38 period. This, of course, would 
not mean a direct continuation of the 
main trend up to 1929, since future in- 
comes and production will deviate from 
their former trend lines. Moreover, 
after getting these first results, we have 
made this concession to uncertainty and 
caution: We have discounted the pro- 
jected figures by 10 percent before en- 
tering the data on the chart. In other 
words, we subtracted $800,000,000 be- 
fore entering $7,000,000,000 for the value 
of imports in 1950. 

In contrast to this lump-sum, over-all 
method of estimating future imports, one 
may also work on the basis of individual 
estimates of the many items entering 
into our imports. This is, of course, very 
involved and difficult, but two studies of 
this nature have been made. One of 
these, made by the National Planning 
Association, yielded a total of $5,000,000,- 
000 in 1941 prices or about $6,700,000,000 
in current prices. This is not far below 


our $7,000,000,000 import figure. The 
other study, made by the United States 
(Continued on p, 40) 
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Canadian Export 
Credit Insurance 


NE OF THE NEW FEATURES of 

Canada’s postwar foreign-trade 
structure is a system of Government ex- 
port-credit insurance. Created by an act 
of Parliament in August 1944, the sys- 
tem has been in the course of organi- 
zation for about a year and only recently 
has begun to function in the writing of 
contracts. In the meantime, represent- 
atives of the Government have studied 
the export-insurance systems of other 
countries, particularly the United King- 
dom, so as to have the benefit of their 
experience. As stated in the enabling 
statute, the purpose is ‘to facilitate and 
develop trade between Canada and other 
countries by insuring against loss caused 
by insolvency, delays in collection, and 
transfer difficulties * * *.” A pub- 
licity compaign is currently in progress 
to acquaint exporters with the new facili- 
ties, and they are reported to be respond- 
ing enthusiastically. 


Insurance Resources 


The vehicle of administration is a 
crown corporation called the Export 
Credits Insurance Corporation. It is a 
subsidiary of the Department of Finance 
(Canada’s Treasury Department) and is 
under the management of a Govern- 
ment-appointed board of directors, which 
includes, ex-officio, the Deputy Minister 
of Finance, the Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, and the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada. The seat of opera- 
tions is at Ottawa. 

Parliament provided the new Cor- 
poration with a paid-up capital of 
$5,000,000, and a surplus of $5,000,000, 
both to be subscribed by the Minis- 
ter of Finance as needed, and in equal 
proportions. It provided also that the 
Corporation might assume an insurance 
liability of not more than 10 times the 
amount of the capital and surplus sub- 
scribed at any time. Thus the absolute 
ceiling on the amount of insurance the 
Corporation may have outstanding under 
its current authorization is $100,000,000. 
Operating funds may be increased by 
borrowing as much as $50,000,000 from 
the Government’s general funds. The 
Corporation also may issue bonds and de- 
bentures at such rates of interest and on 
such terms as its board of directors may 
determine. In view of its government 
status, it presumably would be able to 
handle such financing at low cost. The 
Government itself is currently floating 
long-term debt (20 years) at 3 percent 








From a Report by Rosert W. RinvEN, 
Second Secretary, U. S. Embassy, 
Ottawa 


and shorter-term debt at rates ranging 
from 134 percent for 4 years to 0.75 per- 
cent for 6 months’ maturity. 


Must Insure All Business 


What risks will be insured against, and 
under what terms and conditions, have 
now been specifically stated in the poli- 
cies offered by the Corporation to ex- 
porters. 

Exports to any country will be in- 
sured, provided the importer is able to 
pay in the currency in which the trans- 
action is made and in a currency which 
has been approved by the Corporation. 
However, an exporter who wishes to 
avail himself of the Corporation’s insur- 
ance will be required, in general, to in- 
sure his business with all foreign coun- 
tries. It will be possible, under certain 
circumstances, to exclude a country 
which he does not wish covered. An 
important consideration in determining 
whether a country may be excluded is 
the proportion of the exporter’s total 
business represented by sales to that 
country. The wider his sales territory 
and the smaller the country’s share in 
the aggregate sales, the better is the 
chance of permission being given for the 
country’s exclusion from the export 
credits insurance coverage. Whether 
the country is in the sterling area is not 
a factor in this decision. 


Recovery Limitations 


Under the principle of coinsurance, 
the Corporation will pay the exporter 85 
percent of his loss and it will demand 
that he “use all reasonable and usual 
care, skill, and forethought, and take 
all practical measures, including any 
measures which may be required by the 
Corporation, to prevent or minimize loss” 
and “to notify the Corporation in writing 
of the occurrence of any event likely to 
cause a loss within 30 days of his becom- 
ing aware of such occurrence.” With a 
view to recovering losses, it is provided 
that the exporter, upon receiving pay- 
ment from the Corporation, “shall take 
all steps to effect recoveries from the 
buyer which may be necessary or ex- 
pedient, or which the Corporation may 
at any time require.” Any recoveries 


will be divided between the Corporation 
and the exporter in the proportions of 
85 and 15 percent, respectively. 


Types of Policies 


The export of both capital and con. 
sumer goods may be insured through the 
Corporation. Individual policies, prob. 
ably not to exceed 5 years in term, will 
be written for capital goods. Consumer 
goods, the insurance of which is expected 
to constitute the bulk of the Corpora. 
tion’s business, may be covered either un- 
der a “contracts policy” or under a “ship. 
ments policy,” The former type of policy 
gives insurance from the time of the 
order’s receipt until payment is made, 
and the latter type from the date of 
shipment until the receipt of payment, 
Policies on consumer goods will be good 
for 1 year, after which they may be r- 


newed. 
Types of Risks 


The risks covered by the Corporation's 
policies are as follows: 

(1) The insolvency of the buyer as de- 
fined by the Corporation. 

(2) The failure of the buyer to pay to 
the exporter within 12 months after the 
due date of payment the gross invoice 
value of goods of which delivery has been 
duly accepted. 

(3) The operation of a law, or of an 
order, decree, or regulation having the 
force of law, which in circumstances 
outside the control of the exporter or 
the buyer prevents, restricts, or controls, 
where payment of the contract price is 
to be made: (a) In Canadian dollars, the 
transfer thereof to the exporter in 
Canada, or (b) in any other currency, 
the transfer thereof to the exporter in 
Canada and its conversion into Canadian 
dollars. 

(4) The occurrence of war between 
the buyer’s country and Canada. 

(5) The occurrence of war, hostilities, 
civil war, rebellion, revolution, insurrec- 
tion, civil commotion, or other dis 
turbances in the buyer’s country. 

(6) The incurring in respect of goods 
shipped from Canada of any additional 
handling, transport, or insurance charges 
which are occasioned by interruption of 
diversion of voyage outside Canada and 
the continental United States of America 
and which are due by the buyer, bul 
which it is impracticable to recover, of 

(7) Any other cause preventing pel 
formance of the contract by the exporter 
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or the buyer, and not being within the 
control of either, which arises from 
events occurring outside Canada and the 
continental United States of America. 


Premium Rates Not Divulged 


Premiums to be charged will be deter- 
mined in accordance with each exporter’s 
particular circumstances and will be con- 
fidential between him and the Corpora- 
tion. The credit rating of the individual 
country, the type of goods, the credit 
terms, and other factors, such as the 
volume of the exporter’s trade and the 
countries with which he deals, will be the 
pasis for setting the premium. An ex- 
porting firm will be quoted an insurance 
rate only upon its submitting an appli- 
cation for a policy and furnishing the 
requisite information. The officials con- 
cerned deem it undesirable that any 
schedule of rates be published, not only 
because of the variation in premiums 
charged individual exporters, but also 
because the different rates applicable to 
yarious countries might lead to allega- 
tions of discrimination against those 
countries subject to the higher rates. 
The premiums levied will be in accord- 
ance with the risk involved and will en- 
deavor to insure that the Corporation 
operates neither at a profit nor at a loss. 
That the rates charged will contain no 
element of subsidy to Canadian export- 
ers has been heavily stressed in official 
announcements, 


Definition of Exports 


Although the Export Credits Insur- 
ance Act refers to insurance in connec- 
tion with the exports of ‘“‘Canadian-pro- 
duced goods,” the two types of policies 
offered mention only “the export of 
goods from Canada” ‘contracts policy) 
or “shipments of goods from Canada” 
(shipments policy). The difficulty of 
making a satisfactory definition of ‘‘Ca- 
nadian-produced goods” and the fact 
that the Dominion Government has con- 
sistently refrained from making such a 
definition in other cases may explain 
why export credits insurance has not 
been restricted to “Canadian-produced 
goods.”” It might be noted, however, that 
it is contrary to the regulations of the 
Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Board to export to a country in the ster- 
ling area goods which were obtained in 
a non-sterling area country unless the 
goods are processed in Canada or the 
Canadian exporter obtains United States 
funds from his customer to offset those 
used in purchasing the goods. 


Second Export-Credit Scheme 


: In considering the scope and general 
importance of the export-credit insur- 
ance scheme, it may be remarked that 
facilities to take care of the individual 
exporter’s credit problem are accompa- 
nied, in Canada, by a parallel scheme of 
export credit for countries with financial 
and trade structures which have deterio- 
rated under wartime conditions. The 
same Act of Parliament which author- 
ized the former scheme, also provided for 
the latter, to the extent of $300,000,000, 
of which $100,000,000 could be extended 
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Significant Canadian export. 


in credits or loans, and $200,000,000 in 
guaranties of a foreign country’s obli- 
gations. 

Recently it has been reported to Par- 
liament that the $100,000,000 loan au- 
thorization has been exceeded and a 
large increase in the authorization is to 
be requested. In presenting budget pro- 
posals to Parliament on October 12, the 
Dominion’s Minister of Finance said “it 
will be necessary in the reconstruction 
period to extend credits to Allied coun- 
tries for the financing of their needs and 
of our export trade. On a later occasion 
the House [of Commons] will be asked 
to approve a very large increase in the 
amount already provided under the Ex- 
port Credits Insurance Act and to make 
such provision for other loans and in- 
vestments as may be required. Though 
these amounts cannot be fully estimated 
at this time, it is anticipated that to pro- 
vide such credits and to make loans to 
the foreign exchange control board may 
require in the neighborhood of $800,- 
C00,000 this year.” 


Country 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Netherlands ; 
Netherlands Indies ‘ 
Norway _ 
U.S.S.R 


I should like to draw to the attention of 
the House the fact that the interest rates 
which are shown in the table are all equal 
to the rates at which the Dominion Govern- 
ment itself can borrow for a term equal to 
the average term of the loan plus a small 
margin to cover overhead costs of borrowing 
in addition to the interest charges. The 
government is following this pattern as a 
policy in making loans to Allied nations for 
reconstruction purposes. As a consequence 
the interest rate depends upon the average 
length of the loan 


Presumably an official statement of 
the general proportions of the postwar 
credit plan and the extent of the Parlia- 
mentary authorization needed is await- 
ing the outcome of the current trade and 
credit negotiations between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. The 
latter country is a very important figure 
in the Canadian trade picture and al- 
most certainly will be the focus of Cana- 
da’s postwar trade policy. 


Some Country Loans Announced 


The export insurance fund is essen- 
tially a revolving fund which can be ex- 
pected to be available for financing trade 
again and again. The export credits to 
countries are for much longer terms. 
The Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Mr. MacKinnon, gave some details of 
this portion of the program to the House 
of Commons on October 25 when he 
said: 

I thought that the House would appreciate 
knowing in a general way what has been 
done under the act of 1944. * * * I have 
arranged the details of these loans in sim- 
plified tabular form, as follows: 

Interest rate 


Amount When repayable (percent) 
$25, 000, 000 1947—1976 3 
19, 000, 000 1950-1954 2, 
25, 000, 000 1950-1954 2% 
15, 000, 000 1950-1954 2% 
13,000, 000 1951-1959 2% 
3, 000, 000 1950- 2 


In addition to the loans which I have just 
announced, the Government has agreed with 
certain foreign governments to increase the 
Size of the loans and to enter into loan con- 
tracts with other governments, if the neces- 
sary legislative authority is obtained from 
this House allowing us to do so. Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and the Nether- 
lands Indies, all wish to purchase goods 
which are available in Canada, greatly in 
excess of the amounts which so far the Gov- 
ernment has been able to make available to 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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New Foreign-Trade 
Transport Statistics 


URING THE COMING PERIOD of 

expanding United States foreign 
trade, the Department of Commerce will 
be able not only to supply detailed in- 
formation on the dollar value of United 
States imports and exports, but will be 
able to supply new information on how 
merchandise enters and leaves the 
United States, including information on: 
Shipping weight of the imports and ex- 
ports; method of: transportation used 
(air, vessel, rail, truck); routing of air 
and vessel shipments from port to port 
and to the country of ultimate destina- 
tion; types of commodities having dif- 
ferent shipping problems; the extent to 
which United States ports and individual 
shipping routes are sharing in the in- 
creased and changing traffic. 

Prior to the war, the Department of 
Commerce supplied information on 
United States imports and exports by 
detailed commodity classifications and 
by the country of origin for imports and 
country of ultimate destination for ex- 
ports. The measurement of the volume 
of import and export shipments was in 
terms of the dollar value and in terms of 
the commercial unit of quantity for the 
particular commodity—square yards, 
gallons, number of tire casings, bushels, 
and the like. Table 1 shows the most 
common type of export statistics sup- 
plied: 


TABLE 1.—United States Domestic Exports 
of Welding Sets, Motor-Generator Type, 
Calendar Year 1939 





Country of ultimate des- Quantity Vv: 
tination number _— 
Belgium 5 $2 026 
Czechoslovakia : ] O68 
France__.- . 19 10, GR2 
Greece _ __. 1 170 
‘celand 3 336 
ar ' l 46 
ae 2 3 10, 357 
Malta, Gozo, and Cyprus ] 77 
Netherlands - - _- eee 12 2, 737 
Total ee hats 1, 707 831, 33: 





Adequate Statistics Required 


The type of information shown in 
table 1 was, of course, extremely valu- 
able to industry, business, the general 


Nore: This article is based on an address 
by Mr. Ely at the Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting and Convention of the American 
Association of Port Authorities, Chicago, Oc- 
tober 11, 1945. 








By J. Eowarp Evy, Chief of the For- 
eign-Trade Division, U. S. Census 
Bureau 


public, and the Government for use in 
the day-to-day operations of foreign 
trade and in determining foreign-trade 
policy. Such information, however, had 
little or no utility in connection with 
problems of international transport. 
Even before the war started, it became 
obvious that the urgency of shipping 
problems required that information on 
exports and imports be provided in terms 
of the method by which the goods were 
transported into and out of the country. 
In order to supply this information, the 
export and import statistics were com- 
pletely overhauled in the early part of 
the war, and compilations were made 
which would provide war agencies with 
the needed shipping information. Now 
that the war is over and wartime security 
regulations have been removed, it be- 
comes possible for the Department of 
Commerce to release this information to 
the public and to continue to provide on 
a current basis similar information on 
foreign-trade transport for guidance in 
transport problems during the postwar 
period. 

Although the extent and usefulness of 
this new information is not yet fully 
known to port authorities, shipping in- 
terests, and the general public, the infor- 
mation should become of increasing use- 
fulness in the solution of problems of 
vessel, air, and other types of shipping, 
as well as in the solution of problems 
facing local United States ports. 


Recorded Data and Estimates 


The use to which these figures can be 
put can be appropriately illustrated with 
reference to estimates of the amount of 
export and import trade which will exist 
as soon as it becomes possible to supply 
pent-up import and export demands. 
The estimated value of United States ex- 
port trade during calendar years 1946 
and 1947 has been set at approximately 
$10,000,000,.000 by many organizations, 
including the Department of Commerce 
itself. What does such an estimate mean 
in terms of the physical volume of mer- 
chandise moving through United States 
ports and using vessels, aircraft, and 
other transportation resources? How 
much of this export traffic will be han- 
dled by each method of transportation 


and what will their share be in terms o 
the physical volume or shipping weigh 
of the shipments? 


U.S. Export Shipments 


Information compiled during the wa; 
period shows first of all that of the tot) 
export trade of the United States, som 
20 percent in terms of value and 30 per. 
cent in terms of shipping weight moved 
out of the country by rail, truck, pipe 
line, and other media, leaving 80 percent 
of the value but only 70 percent of the 
shipping weight to be moved out of the 
country by vessel and air. (See table 2,) 
The rail and truck shipments, consisting 
as they do of bulk, low-valued commodi- 
ties, such as coal and petroleum products. 
handled only 10 percent of the value of 
the export traffic but a far higher pro. 
portion of the shipping weight. It is not 
possible to predict on the basis of war- 
time figures the extent to which this 
relationship will be changed by peacetime 
shipments, but it seems very likely that 
this same general relationship will con- 
tinue 


TABLE Vethod of Transportation of 
/ nited Ntater Erports of Verchandix 
Including Reexrports During 1948 





Value in thousands of dollars and shipping weight i 
millior pounds 
\ Shipping 
— weight 
Meth 
1Sp 
Per or. 
Lota ps nit Total pee 
rotal 12,064,042 100.0 175,440) 10) 
Vessel 10, 274, 7¢ 79.3 122, 524 hy 
Rail 1, 251, 910 9.7 | 42,531 4 
rruck 192, 221 1,74 l 
Air 25, 524 2 ll 
Other », 5Vl 3 8, 630 4 





Of the remaining 80 percent, or say 
$8,000,000,000, of the projected postwat 
export trade, what will be the relationship 
between the shipping weight of the export! 
shipments as compared with the shipping 
weight which has been handled during 
the war period? All evidence indicates 
that there has been an increase in the 
export-shipping weight leaving the 
United States during the war period bul 
that this increase has been very much les 
than the increase in dollar value of & 
ports which was almost four times as 
large during the war years as in preced- 
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ing peacetime years. The explanation 
for this situation lies in the type of export 
which has taken place during the war 
period. ' 

Most of the expansion in United States 
exports has occurred as a result of the 
jend-lease program, the non-lend-lease 
or commercial exports showing some de- 
crease but essentially remaining not far 
from their prewar level. In terms of dol- 
lar value, the lend-lease exports have 
represented approximately 80 percent of 
the value of exports during the later war 
years, but these lend-lease exports repre- 
sented only approximately 40 percent of 
the shipping weight of total exports. 
Commercial or non-lend-lease exports 
meanwhile represented 20 percent of total 
exports and with a total dollar value 
not far below peacetime levels, but the 
shipping weight of these commercial or 
non-lend-lease exports during the war 
period was 60 percent of the total ship- 
ping weight of allexports. (See table 3.) 

During 1944 total United States exports 
were valued at approximately $14,000,- 
000,000 which is higher than the pro- 
jected amount for both 1946 and 1947. 
Although shipments in 1946 or 1947 will 
be valued at less than 1944 exports, it 
seems likely that the shipping weight may 
actually be higher, since commercial or 
non-lend-lease exports probably will not 
run at the higher value per pound of 
lend-lease exports. During 1944, for ex- 
ample, commercial or non-lend-lease ex- 
ports were valued at 3 cents a pound, in 
contrast to a value of 15 cents for lend- 
lease exports during the same period. 

This conclusion may be modified if 
the volume of exports under the UNRRA 
program occupies an important part in 
the total-export picture. During August 
1945, $33,000,000 of a total of $332,000,- 
000 of non-lend-lease exports, or 10 per- 
cent, were made under the UNRRA pro- 
gram. In terms of shipping weight, 
however, the UNRRA program required 
only 3 percent of the total exports during 
that month. Put in other terms, the 
average value per pound of UNRRA ex- 
ports during August was 9 cents in com- 
parison with 3 cents for other non-lend- 
lease or commercial exports. e 


Basing Future Estimates 


Estimates and projections of the 
amount of export trade which will flow 
through individual ports must also take 


account of the type of product which will 
be handled. A major part of the ship- 
ping weight of vessel exports, for ex- 
ample, during the war years (some 60 
percent) was taken up with movements 
of coal and petroleum products, al- 
though the value of these coal and pe- 
troleum shipments were only 5 percent 
of the total value. (See table 4.) Some 
40 percent of the shipping weight and 4 
percent of the value of the shipments 
out of east coast ports were coal and 
related solid fuels, each of which pre- 
sented peculiar problems of port han- 
dling. East coast ports during the war 
period had 6 percent of the shipping 
weight of their export shipments and 
41 percent of their value in ordnance, 
ammunition, and other military equip- 
ment items. 


67199345 9 
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Exports, Including Reexports, and Imports of Merchandise, Value, and Shipping 


Weight 


{Comparative summary by years] 





Exports and imports 


Value (billions of dollars) 


Shipping weight 
| (billions of pounds) 





1935-39 | 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 1943 1944 
Exports, including reexports 2.9 | 5.1 | 8.1 13.0 14. 2 | 175. 4 187.0 
Lend-lease _ .. eS 4 10. 4 11.3 | 63. 2 | 77.5 
Non-lend-lease 2.9 4.4 3.1 2.6 3.0 | 112.3 | 109. 4 
| 
Exports of United States merchandise 2.8 5.0 | 8.0 12.8 | 14.1 | 173.4 185. 8 
Lend-lease ae 4.9 | 10.3 11.3 | 63.0 | 77.4 
Non-lend-lease 2.8 4.3 | 3.1 | 2.5 2.9) 110.4] 108. 3 
} } 
General imports 2.4 | 3.3 2.7 3.4 3.9 | 100. 4 119.3 
Imports for consumption 2.3 3.2 2.8 3.4 | 3.9 | Sue datos 





TaBLe 4.—Percentage Distribution of United States Exports of Merchandise, Including 
Reerports, During 1943, by Method of Transportation and Commodity Group 





Total 














Vessel Rail Truck | Air Other 
be Ty wey | ee iG ye Seer OY ae 
Commodity group SE Ss |} 8S | as ES BS 
x o..ob = ae); ¢ | abe = 2.58 2 2.0} © 2.08 
2 i\|82!| 2 |\|8e| | se| 2i\Se| 8 | Se| & i se 
es ae © |Sei © | Se ef =e Ss | ae s i) 
> 77 > |2 | > |@ > |@ > D > 77) 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 (100.0 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 (100.0 (100.0 | 100.0 
Animals and animal products, edible 9.7 3.2 | 12.2 4.5 .6 l 1.3 6 8 
Animals and animal products, ined- 
ible 5 rs 4 ] 1.2 1 1.1 2 8.2 a 
Vegetable-food products and bever- 
ages 3.2 4.6 3.2 4.8 6.8 4.9 2.8 7.0 1 
Vegetable products, inedible except | 
fibers and woods 3.4 1.1 3.8 1.3 4.0 & aT 8 2.0 on aa 
Textile fibers and manufactures 5.1 iS) 5.2 1.0 8.1 .9 7.4 1.1} 21.5 9.1 .3 
Wood and paper 1.2 1.9 1.2 1.9 2.4 1.7 3.1 | 10.0 -3 | ‘a 1.7 
Nonmetallic minerals 6.2 | 64.4 6.0 | 61.6 | 11.7 | 73.6 5.7 | 40.2} 1.7 | 27.3 2.3 65. 2 
Metals and manufacturers, except ma- | 
chinery and vehicles 8.2 | 13.1 8.4 | 14.7 | 13.5 | 10.8 | 13.6 | 16.1} 3.3 | 18.2 1 6 
Machinery and vehicles 45.8 6.2 | 40.6 5.5 | 39.5 2.4 | 46.8 | 16.1 | 23.4 | 27.3 | 96.1 31.9 
Chemicals and related products 3.7 3.2 3.8 3.0 5.2 4.2 7.3 3.4 | 13.8 9.1 3 
Miscellaneous 13.0 1.3 |} 15.2 1.6 7.0 5+ 8.2 4.5 | 25.4 9.0 6 5 
TABLE 5.—Summary of United States Export and Import Trade: 1938, 1943-1944 
Value Shipping weight 
(in millions of dollars) (in millions of pounds) 
Cutemedistia9twenss (eid... 1) oe Bee eee ee See ee eg 
Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 
1938 cent of 1943 cent of 1944 cent of, 1943 cent of 1944 | centof 
total total total total total 
Export TRADE 
Total 3, 095 100 | 12,963 100 | 14, 242 100 |175, 439 100 | 186, 956 100 
Atlantic coast 1, 529 49 7, 837 61 8, 922 63 | 52, 863 30 | 69, 207 37 
Gulf coast 628 20 1, 067 8 1, 304 9 | 12,007 8 | 14,936 Ss 
Pacific coast 3R5 13 2, 055 16 1, 546 11 | 17, 683 10 | 13,394 7 
Canadian border 453 15 1, 533 12 1,614 11 | 89,310 51 | 85, 240 46 
Mexican border ‘ 80 3 185 2 241 2 3, 029 1 3, 997 2 
Interior 0 0 36 0 226 2 7 0 27 0 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 5 0 232 1 273 2 536 0 150 0 
Parcel post 15 0 18 0 26 0 4 0 5 0 
IMPORT TRADE 
Total 1,949 100 | 3,380 100 3, 913 100 | 100, 443 100 (119, 281 100 
Atlantic coast 1, 362 70 | 1,672 50 1,914 50 | 43, 966 | 44 | 54, 786 46 
Gulf coast 161 8 397 12 483 12 | 11, 351 ll | 12,148 10 
Pacific coast 141 S 244 s 261 7 5, 595 5 6, 075 6 
Canadian border 236 12 881 26 1, 023 26 | 33,973 34 | 38,925 33 
Mexican border 11 0 118 3 117 3 2, 925 3 2, 722 2 
Interior 21 1 42 1 87 2 1, 250 1 1, 024 1 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 17 1 26 0 28 | 0 | 3, 601 2 


2, 383 2 | 





Gulf ports, on the other hand, had 40 
percent of their total shipping weight 
and 8 percent of their total value of ex- 
ports in petroleum products, which pre- 
sent entirely different problems of port 
handling. (See table 5.) With the end 
of the war and the transition to peace- 
time conditions, attention must be given 
to shifts which will occur in the type 
of product handled by individual ports 


and groups of ports and interpretations 
of the effect of changes in foreign trade 
on the activities of these ports must be 
gaged in commodity terms. Informa- 
tion of this type is available under the 
Department of Commerce transporta- 
tion program. 

Interpretations of increases and 
changes in the volume of United States 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Our Latin American Trade 
in the First Half-Year, 1945 


ARTIME TRENDS continued to 

dominate United States trade 
with the Latin American republics during 
the first half of 1945. Both imports and 
exports surpassed the previous all-time 
highs established during 1944. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, September 
8.) Imports rose 6 percent, exports 12 
percent (monthly averages, table 1). 
Much of the increase was attributed to 
price rises, however. Monthly rates for 
the physical quantity of imports during 
the first half of 1945 averaged about 3 
percent higher than during 1944; those 
for exports, about 8 percent higher. 


Proportion of U.S. Trade 


Little change occurred in the propor- 
tion of imports from the Latin Ameri- 
can countries relative to those from the 
rest of the world between 1944 and the 
first half of 1945. From January 
through June 1945, imports from the 20 
republics amounted to $843,000,000, or 
40 percent of total United States imports. 
This was nearly as much as our imports 
from the entire British Empire (46.9 
percent) and more than our imports 
from Canada (29.9 percent). Before the 
war, imports from the Latin American 
republics were of much lower relative 
importance. They averaged 21.8 per- 
cent of total United States imports for 
the years 1936 to 1938. During the war 
imports from most of continental Europe 
and the Far East were cut off. 

Latin American exports, on the other 
hand, have increased in relative im- 
portance. During the first 6 months of 
1945 they amounted to $593,000,000, or 
10.2 percent of total United States ex- 
ports. This compares with 7.4 percent 
in 1944 and 6.3 percent in 1943. The 
chief factor contributing to this shift 
was the decline in lend-lease shipments 
to other countries. In comparison, the 
British Empire received 54.2 percent (in- 
cluding Canada, 10.3 percent) of total 
United States exports during the first 
half of 1945. Continental Europe, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, received 32.3 
percent. 

Although the dollar value of exports 
to the Latin American Republics has in- 
creased during the war, their relative 
position was much higher in prewar 
years. For the 3 years 1936 to 1938 they 
averaged 16.3 percent of total United 
States exports. Lend-lease shipments, 
which have loomed large in our wartime 
export trade, have been negligible to 
Latin America. On the basis of “cash- 
purchase” trade, the Latin American 
republics took 32 percent of total United 
States exports for the first half of 1945. 








By Pau Wiers and Jacgurs Kun- 
STENAAR, International Trade Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


Share of Trade, by Country 


No new leading countries have 
emerged in 1945. In fact, the country 
composition of Latin American trade 
remained very much the same before and 
throughout the war. Mexico always has 
been a chief export market; Cuba a 
chief source of imports (table 2). 
Close runners-up on both imports and 
exports are the ABC countries (Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile). Taken to- 
gether, these five countries provided 
three-fourths of our imports from Latin 
America during the first half of 1945, 
almost exactly the same as the propor- 
tion for the years 1936 to 1938. On the 
export side, they took nearly two-thirds 
of our Latin American shipments, just 3 
percent less than the 1936-38 proportion. 
Among other important countries are 
Colombia and Venezuela. 

The only important change in the 
country composition of our trade has 
been with Argentina. Although Argen- 
tina remains an important source of raw 
wool, leather and hides, tanning extracts, 
and sunflower-seed and other vegetable 
oils, its relative importance in the over- 
all import picture has declined. In the 
first half of 1945 it supplied only 7 per- 
cent of total imports from the Latin 
American countries compared with 11 
percent in 1943 and 1944. In 1942 the 
proportion was just equal to the prewar 
1936 to 1938 ratio—15 percent. How- 
ever, the dollar value of imports from 
Argentina did not decline until the first 
half of 1945. 

In contrast, exports to Argentina have 
been declining steadily in relative impor- 
tance since 1940 and in dollar value since 
1941. In 1940, they were just at their 
1936 to 1938 ratio—16 percent of total 
exports to Latin America. By the first 
half of 1945 they had declined to less 
than $12,000,000—only 2 percent of the 
total. Nine other American republics 
outranked Argentina. 


Composition of Trade 
EXportTs 


The most outstanding development in 
the commodity composition of trade was 
the rapid expansion of exports of ma- 
chinery of all types and of automobiles 
and parts. ‘(See table 3.) In the first 
half of 1945 these amounted to 23.6 per- 


cent of total exports to Latin America 
compared with 18 percent in 1944. This, 
however, was still a long way from the 
ratio of 36.6 percent for 1938. 

Industrial machinery, with 13.3 per. 
cent, gained first place among Uniteg 
States exports to Latin America—ag. 
vancing from fourth place in 1944 ang 
from second place in 1938. Gains also 
were registered in electrical machinery 
and apparatus, automobiles and parts. 
and agricultural machinery, although, 
unlike industrial machinery, their pro. 
portions of total trade were still lower 
than in 1938. 

Iron and steel-mill products declined 
to second rank after having held first 
rank throughout 1944. The value of ex. 
ports was slightly higher than in the two 
preceding 6-month periods of 1944, but 
the proportion of total trade for these 
articles dropped to 11.2 percent from 
11.7 percent for the full year 1944. 

The value of rice, flour, and other vege- 
table products showed gains as compared 
with 1944, but here also there was a 
slight decline in terms of the total trade 
with Latin America. Chemicals and re- 
lated products dropped to 9.4 percent 
from 10.6 percent of total United States 
exports to Latin America in 1944. Me- 
dicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
represented 40 percent of trade in 
chemicals. 

Exports of paper and paper materials 
and of lumber and manufactures fell 
both in value and proportion from the 
preceding 6-month period of 1944, in 
part because of war-conditioned short- 
ages ofe these articles in the United 
States. Exports of meats, fats, milk, 
and other edible animal products also re- 
ceded considerably from the values at- 
tained in 1944. 


IMPORTS 


Coffee imports remained at the head 
of United States purchases from the 
American republics, furnishing one-fifth 
by value of total United States imports 
from that area, as compared with the 
same proportion in 1944, but with #0 
percent in 1938. Marked gains in value 
and relative importance over the com- 
parable periods of 1944 were made ii 
cane sugar, unmanufactured wool, pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, and 
commodities of minor importance. 

Metals and manufactures dropped to 
14.2 percent of total United States im- 
ports from 16.7 percent for the full year 
1944. There was also a recession in the 
dollar value of these imports into the 
United States. Similarly, declines 
both value and proportion of trade, a 
compared with 1944, were noticeable im 
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the first 6 months of 1945 in sisal and 
henequen, hides and skins, molasses, and 
alcoholic spirits. 


Trade by Areas 
SouTH AMERICA 


Imports from the 10 South American 
countries in the first half of 1945 repre- 
sented 53 percent of imports from all the 
American republics. This share com- 
pares with 56 percent in the first half of 
1944 and 58 percent in the full year. Ex- 
ports to South America amounted to one- 
half of exports to al] the American repub- 
lics. Although this proportionate part of 
the trade equaled that of the full year 
1944, it showed a decline from the 60- 
percent share in 1939-41 largely because 
shipments to Argentina were much 
greater. 

Among the South American countries, 
Brazil remained both the principal cus- 
tomer and supplier of the United States. 
Imports from Brazil amounted to ap- 
proximately one-third of imports from 
the entire South American area—the 
same proportion as in the full year 1944. 
Exports, however, increasing only slight- 
ly as compared with shipments to many 
other South American countries, showed 
a decline to 35 percent from 42 percent 
in the first 6 months of 1944. Sales to 
Argentina and to Ecuador receded by 
18 and 25 percent, respectively, but those 
to all other South American countries 
rose in value, and some showed marked 
increase. Imports from four South 
American countries registered gains in 
the first 6 months of 1945, as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1944. 
Goods from Paraguay, amounting to 
$3,400,000, nearly reached the _ total 
amount of purchases from that country 
during the full year 1944. This rise rep- 
resented mainly purchases of canned 
beef. Imports from Uruguay showed a 
percentage increase almost as large as 
in the case of Paraguay, because of the 
doubling in value of wool. 


WEST INDIES 


Cuba, as in the full year 1944, consti- 
tuted the United States main source of 
supply among the 20 American repub- 
lics, furnishing one-fourth by value of 
all imports from the Latin American 
countries. Imports from Cuba during 
the half-year had a value of $212,000,000, 
an increase of 5 percent as compared 
with the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Exports increased 15 
percent to a value of $93,000,000. Cuba 
again held third place as a customer of 
the United States, following Mexico and 
Brazil. 

Exports to the Dominican Republic 
and to Haiti increased, as compared 
with the first half of 1944. Imports from 
Haiti also increased. However, since no 
cane sugar and only about one-half the 
usual amount of molasses were brought 
in from the Dominican Republic, im- 
ports from that country showed marked 
declines. 


MExIco 
Mexico remained the leading customer 


of the United States, a position held 
Since 1941. In 1940 the Mexican market 
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Latin American product after arrival at a U. S. port. 


ranked third, following Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. Exports increased to a value 
of $143,000,000 from $134,000,000 in the 
similar period of 1944. Sales represented 
24 percent of the total sales to the 20 
American Republics, as compared with 
27 percent in the first 6 months of 1944 
and 25 percent in the full year. 

Merchandise imports from Mexico in- 
creased by 10 percent to $126,000,000. 
Mexico thus retained third place as a 
supplier to the United States, a position 
attained in the full year 1943. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


United States imports from the six 
Central American Republics amounted 
to $39,700,000, a gain of 14 percent as 
compared with the first half of 1944. 
These countries supplied one-twentieth 


of total purchases from the other 
American Republics. 
Guatemala remained the principal 


source of supply, furnishing goods to a 
value of $13,700,000 in the first half of 
1945, 21 percent more than in the first 
half of 1944 and twice as much as in the 
second half of that year. Receipts from 
Nicaragua fell by 30 percent, as com- 
pared with the first half of 1944, to a 
value of $3,100,000, mainly because of a 
decline in the value of coffee. Ship- 
ments, however, were twice as great as 
in the second half of 1944. Imports from 
each of the other Central American re- 
publics registered increases from corre- 
sponding values of 1944, ranging from 52 
percent for Costa Rica to only 4 percent 
for El Salvador. 

Exports to five of the Central Ameri- 
can republics showed gains as compared 
with the first half of 1944. These in- 
creases ranged from 61 percent for 
Panama, which remained the principal 


market for United States goods, to 12 per- 
cent for Costa Rica. Exports to Hon- 
duras showed a slight decline. 


TABLE 1,—United States Monthly Mer- 
chandise Trade With the American Re- 
publics, 1943-45 


{Value in millions of dollars 





Exports, includ- 


ing reexports yeneral imports 





Month tah Fe 
1943 | 1044 1945 | 1943 1944 1945 
January 63. 7 71. 1) 89.3 81.9) 124.2/146.4 
February 64.0 68.8) 71.5 80.9) 120.6) 61.8 
March 57.1 99.7)101.1) 105.5) 162.7/219.4 
A pril 62.0 82. 5)105.7; 110.9) 133. 4)147.0 
May 77.7 85.6/110.3); 113.2) 157.2/141.7 
June 67.3 95.9)114.7) 116.9) 128. 8/127. 1 
Total. Janu- 
ary-June 391.8 503.5:592.6) 609.2) 826. 9/843. 4 
July 75.8 82.0 121.3; 126.8 
August 56.5 97.8 131.4 133. 2 
September 69.9 80.7 114.9 102.0 
October 70.8 87.1 129.8) 137.0 
November 73.0) 110.8 14.9 129.0 
December 75.6 93.3 107.4; 138.7 
Total, July 
December $21.5 551.7 709.7) 766.8 
Total, Jan 
uary-De 
cember 813. 3/1, 055.3 1, 318. 5/1, 593. 7 
Small revisions included in annual amounts are not 
available by months; monthly figures therefore do not 


idd to annual total. 


(Continued on p. 43) 





Purchases in the United States for the 
Brazilian Air Ministry will be made by 
a purchasing commission known as the 
Comissao Aeronautica Brasileira, recent- 
ly created by decree law to replace the 
Comissao de Compras which existed only 
informally. « 
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Pan-American Highway— 
South American Sections 


HAT PART of the Pan-American 
Highway which lies in South Amer- 
ica will, when completed, provide a splen- 
did route of communication uniting the 
10 republics and will play an important 
role in the development of that continent, 
a route for trade, and commercial inter- 
change as well as facilities for tourist 
and pleasure travel. 

The Pan-American Highway is not a 
new road—contrary to the general im- 
pression—but rather a collection of old 
roads and trails, many of which were in 
existence before the white man came, 
which have been and are being improved 
and connected to form a continuous mod- 
ern highway. 

Nor is the Pan-American Highway pri- 
marily a scenic tourist route—though 
many parts are of surpassing scenic 
beauty—but, throughout much of its 
length, is a highly important commercial] 
route for both merchandise and passen- 
gers. The great economic importance of 
this highway is due partly to the fact 
that many of the republics of South 
America are not connected with each 
other by railroads. 

There is no railroad connecting the 
capital of Colombia with either of its 
three neighbors, Venezuela, Brazil, or 
Ecuador. Ecuador has no rail connec- 
tions with either of its three neighbors. 
No railroad connects Peru with either 
Ecuador or Brazil and, if one discounts 
the 40-mile Tacna-Arica line, it has no 
rail connection with Chile. Brazil has 
no railroad connecting it with Bolivia, 
Paraguay, or Argentina but will have 
when the construction: work now under 
way is completed. 

Even where there are railroads, we find 
highways supplementing railroads to a 
much greater degree than in our own 
country. Venezuela, which is a rather 
extreme case, has 740 miles of the Pan- 
American Highway but has only 625 
miles of railroads in the entire republic. 

Peru has 2,350 miles of railroads made 
up of disconnected lines, and 2,128 miles 
of Pan-American Highway. 

It is not yet possible to drive a car all 
the way from North America to South 
America, for there are still several un- 
completed gaps in Mexico and Central 
America. The largest gap is the stretch 
of nearly 200 miles between the Panama 
Canal and the Republic of Colombia. 
This part of Panama is wild, unexplored 
country and, as there is no economic 
reason why Panama should build this 
highway, no plans have been made for 
its construction. 

Those who would go touring to South 
America will therefore be obliged to ship 
their cars to some South American 








By Maurice E. Gitmore, Acting Di- 
rector, Department of Transporta- 
tion and Economic Development, 
Office of Inter-American Affairs 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY'S re- 
cent article (October 20, 1945) on 
the present condition of the great 
Pan-American Highway as far | 
south as the Isthmus of Panama 
has aroused rather keen and wide- 
spread interest, especially among | 
business interests concerned with | 
questions of travel. We have been | 
asked to publish a similar article | 
describing the status of the High- 
way in South America. This article 
is the answer to those requests. 


























port—La Guaira in Venezuela, for exam- 
ple, or Turbo in Colombia—from which 
point the trip may be begun. 

Having reached La Guaira the motor- 
ist can easily drive through Venezuela to 
Colombia, through Colombia to Ecuador 
and through about half of Ecuador. 
Here again he must make a detour by 
sea to get around two unfinished gaps in 
the road in Ecuador. In this case he 
would probably land at Tumbes in the 
north of Peru. 

Having reached Peru his detour trou- 
bles are largely over, for he can drive 
throughout the length of Peru—much of 
it over an asphalt highway—to Chile, 
through Chile to Argentina, and in Ar- 
gentina over a fine, hard-surfaced high- 
way to Buenos Aires. From Buenos 
Aires good roads lead to Bolivia, to Para- 
guay, and to Brazil; or he can take the 
ferry across the estuary of the Rio de la 
Plata to Uruguay. 

The detailed description of the Pan- 
American Highway in South America 
which follows is based on information 
received up to September 1945. It is 
well to bear in mind that improve- 
ments are under way on nearly every 
part of this highway and that reports, 
when received, are sometimes 4 or 5 
months old. The motorist, therefore, 
usually will find the road in better con- 
dition than he had been led to expect. 

As all the governments of South Amer- 
ica use kilometers instead of miles in 
making their reports and in marking 
their highways, the distances which fol- 
low are given in kilometers. If the 
reader is seriously considering motoring 


in Latin America he will have to get used 
to kilometers anyway, so why not start 
now? The kilometer is 0.62 U. S. mile. 
Multiply your kilometers by 0.62 and yoy 
will have the approximate distance jp 
miles. 


Venezuela 


In Venezuela there are 1,177 kilometers 
of the Pan-American Highway. This 
highway serves as the main, east-west 
artery of the nation. Beginning at the 
port of La Guaira on the Caribbean the 
highway passes through Caracas, the 
capital, and then turns westward along 
the Andes to the border of Colombia. 
The entire highway is used at all seasons 
and, though there are sections which are 
not hard-surfaced, trucks and busses 
operate between Bogota, Colombia, and 
Caracas, Venezuela. The distance from 
La Guaira to Caracas is 36 kilometers 
and from Caracas to the border of Co- 
lombia 1,141. 

This route is paved with concrete from 
Caracas to El Palito, the turning-off 
point for Puerto Cabello. The average 
width is 20 feet, and, where not paved, 
the road has a gravel surface. 

The road is mountainous from Caracas 
to a point midway between Los Teques 
and La Victoria, from Valencia to El 
Palito and from Valera to San Antonio 
del Tachier. At Valera the real climb 
into the Andes begins. Sixty kilometers 
beyond Timotes an elevation of 13,747 
feet above sea level is surmounted, 31 
kilometers beyond Bailadores the road 
reaches an altitude of 10,265 feet, and 
between La Grita and San Cristobal it 
rises to 8,471 feet. 

The Pan-American Highway traverses 
most of the States of greatest population 
density in Venezuela and the areas of 
greatest economic importance. One of 
the richest agricultural regions in the 
nation lies between La Victoria and 
Valencia. The Barquisimeto region and 
the Andean States are important agri- 
culturally. 


Colombia 


In Colombia there are 3,690 kilometers 
of the Pan-American Highway in three 
sections which form a triangle in the 
center of the Republic with the corners 
at Bogota, Murillo, and Medellin. These 
sections are as follows: 

The route from the border of 
Venezuela to Bogota, 607 kilometers, and 
continuing to Murillo, a total of 1,0% 
kilometers. The total highway distance 
between Venezuela and Ecuador is 1,720 
kilometers. 
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The route from Turbo on the Gulf of 
Uruba through Medellin, 384 kilometers, 
and to Bogota, 944 kilometers. On this 
route about 80 kilometers between Turbo 
and Medellin remain to be constructed 
and are expected to be finished by the 
end of 1946. The Pan-American High- 
way in Colombia does not touch Panama, 
as there is no highway in that part of 
Panama with which to connect. 

The route from the border of Ecuador, 
passing through Murillo to Medellin, 
1.014 kilometers. Colombia is now im- 
proving the 700-kilometer road between 
Medellin and Cartagena, a port on the 
Caribbean. Some 200 kilometers of this 
route are described as trails only. When 
this highway is completed it will be pos- 
sible for the motorist from North 
America to use Cartagena as a starting 
point for a South American tour. The 
distance from Cartagena to the border 
of Ecuador is 1,723 kilometers. 


Ecuador 


In Ecuador there are 1,189 kilometers 
of the Pan-American Highway, of which 
797 kilometers are finished and in serv- 
ice, 313 kilometers under construction, 
and 79 kilometers remain to be built. 
This highway, which forms the main, 
and in fact the only, longitudinal high- 
way of the nation is completed in the 
following sections: 

From kilometer 0 on the border of 
Colombia, through Quito (kilometer 287) 
to Guamote, kilometer 510, finished and 
in service. 

From kilometer 510 to kilometer 710 at 
Tambo, under construction. 

From kilometer 710 through Loja 
(kilometer 997) to Cariamango, kilo- 
meter 1,110, finished and in service. 

From kilometer 1,110 to the border of 
Peru at Macara, kilometer 1,189, yet to 
be constructed. 

The Highway in Ecuador runs through 
very broken and mountainous country, 
making construction difficult and ex- 
pensive. Those sections which have been 
completed have had a marked effect on 
the economy of the country; journeys 
which used to take 7 days by mule-back 
are now made in a few hours by bus. 


Peru 


Peru has 3,425 kilometers of the Pan- 
American highway within its borders— 
all of which is passable at all seasons. 
As Peru has no longitudinal railroad, 
this highway provides the only land con- 
nection between the northern and south- 
en Departments of the Republic. 
Branching off from this highway are 
side roads penetrating the high valleys 
of the Andes. 

The Pan-American Highway, from the 
border of Ecuador to the border of Chile, 
is 2,936 kilometers long, of which dis- 
tance 1,412 kilometers are asphalted. 
The extension of the highway to Bolivia, 
branching off at Vitor and passing 
through Arequipa, is 479 kilometers long. 
This section is passable at all seasons— 
blowing sand in the dune area being the 
only traffic hazard. This sand must 
constantly be removed from the road. 
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A stretch of the Pan American Highway in South America. 


Chile 

Chile has 2,538 kilometers of the Pan- 
American Highway within its borders. 
The distance from the border of Peru to 
Santiago, the capital, is 2,380 kilometers, 
and the distance from Santiago to Ar- 
gentina is 158 kilometers. 

The driving time between Arica, on the 
border of Peru, and Santiago is 51 hours, 
according to the Automobile Club of 
Chile. The journey is usually made in 
five stages. 

As all northern Chile is a desert, the 
highway between Santiago and the bor- 
der of Peru is passable throughout the 
year, although not all is hard-surfaced. 
The road from Santiago across the 
Andes to Argentina is hard-surfaced. It 
is used the year round except when 
blocked with snow (the pass is 12,605 
feet above sea level), but motor vehicles 
now run through the trans-Andean rail- 
road tunnel which is 10,500 feet above 
sea level and a little over 10,000 feet long. 
The distance between Santiago and the 
Argentine city of Mendoza, on the other 
side of the Andes, is 364 kilometers. The 
distance between Valparaiso and Men- 
doza bypassing Santiago is 435 kilo- 
meters. 

As Chile has a longitudinal railroad 
between Santiago and Iquique as well as 
excellent coastwise steamer service, the 
Pan-American Highway is not economi- 
cally as important to Chile as it is to 
some of the other republics. 

In January 1945 the condition of the 
Pan-American Highway in Chile was 
reported as follows: 1,233 kilometers in 
good condition, 1,055 kilometers fair, and 
92 kilometers in bad condition. 

Chile’s longitudinal highway continues 
southward from Santiago to Puerto 
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Montt, 1,191 kilometers. It has been 
proposed that this also be included in 
the Pan-American Highway. There are 
beautiful alpine lakes in southern Chile 
and in southern Argentina as well. This 
area on both sides of the border is a 
famous resort region with excellent ho- 
tels and highways connecting the two 
republics. The climate is much like that 
of our own Pacific Northwest. 


Bolivia 


There are approximately 1,275 kilo- 
meters of the Pan-American Highway in 
Bolivia (the route has never been clearly 
defined) of which only 400 kilometers are 
passable at all seasons. The good part 
includes the 110-kilometer section be- 
tween the border of Peru and La Paz, and 
the 252-kilometer section between La Paz 
and Oruro. The remaining distance be- 
tween Oruro and the border of Argentina 
is passable with difficulty in the dry sea- 
son only. Various routes for the Pan- 
American Highway have been proposed, 
as different cities wish to be included. 

The various proposed routes for the 
Pan-American Highway through Bolivia 
are given below. Desaguadero is on the 
border of Peru; both Villazon and Portin 
Campero are on the border of Argentina. 
The route most generally accepted is the 
first one listed. 


Kilometers 
Desaguadero, La Paz, Oruro, Sucre, Ca- 
marga, Sama, Villazon_....._._____ 1, 275 
Desaguadero, La Paz, Oruro, Sucre, Ca- 
margo, Tarija, Fortin Campero_____ 1, 403 
Desaguadero, La Paz, Potosi, Camargo, 
ec scemn ih esis a Re Ee Te 
Desaguadero, La Paz, Potosi, Camarga, 
Tarija, Fortin Campero______._____ 1, 251 
Desaguadero, La Paz, Potosi, Camargo, 
COCREATON, VERN ain visircciorenmiandineie. < 1, 006 
Desaguadero, La Paz, Potosi, Challa- 
pata, Uyuni, Villazon______- Mircette 992 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 


have recently expressed their interest in’ 


buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as ex- 
port opportunities are in short supply or 
that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of 
the areas from which inquires have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when condi- 
tions permit. ) 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbers shown here refer to numbered items 
in sections below |] 


Agricultural Equipment: 13, 48 

Air-Conditioning Equipment: 26 

Automotive Equipment: 10, 16, 18, 18, 49 

Bags and Bagging: 11 

Bicycles and Parts: 1, 28, 49 

Building Materials: 14, 18, 19, 44 

Clothing: 3, 14, 20 

Cosmetics: 6, 14 

Dairy Equipment: 48 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 4, 8, 9, 
10, 12, 28, 29, 32, 33, 46 

Fioor Coverings: 3, 14, 20, 31 

Foodstuffs: 5, 7, 14, 15, 23 

Furniture: 3, 20 

Hardware: 14 

Household Appliances: 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 14, 16, 25, 
32, 22, 46 

Industrial Equipment: 2, 8, 13, 24, 32, 34, 35 

Instruments: 2 

Iron and Steel: 34, 35 

Jewelry: 14, 46 

Machinery: 1, 2, 21, 32, 34, 35, 36, 38, 41 

Motors: 13, 28, 35, 49 

Needles: 50 

Notions: 3, 14, 20, 42 

Office Supplies and Equipment: 28, 45 

Optical Goods: 22 

Paper: 31, 39 

Pharmaceuticals: 15 

Printing Equipment: 40 

Radios and Musical Instruments: 4, 9, 15, 16, 
17, 43, 51 

Refrigerators: 4, 15, 28 

Rubber Goods: 1, 24, 27, 30 

Sewing Machines: 28 

Textiles: 5, 14, 21 

Tires, Bicycle: 1 








Tobacco and Tobacconist 
Toilet Articles: 15 
Watches and Clocks: 46 


Supplies: 37, 47 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Francisco Franendorf, Av. Coun- 
selheiro Rodriguez Alves 392, Sao Paulo, rep- 
resenting S. A. Fabricas Orion, 9 Rua Joaquim 
Carlos, Sao Paulo, is interested in machinery 
for mechanical rubber goods and bicycle 
tires. Was to arrive: November 12, via Mi- 
ami. Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. mail 
address: c/o Binney & Smith, 41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York and Akron 

2. Colombia—aAlfred P. Bergh, Edificio Vas- 
quez, Bogota, is interested in rodd machinery 
hospital and laboratory supplies, machine 
tools, steel and metal lathes. Was to arrive 
November 4, via New York. Length of visit 
10 weeks. U. S. mail address: c/o Blood- 
worth, 143 East Nineteenth Street, New York 
a = Itinerary: New York City, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Birmingham, Atlanta 

3. Colombia—C. P. Froehlich, Purchasing 
Manager of Tia, S. A., Calle 18, 5-95, Bogota 
is interested in merchandise for department 
stores Was to arrive: November 15, Via 
Miami. Length of visit: 1 month. U.S. mail 
address: c/o Nysa, N. Y. South American 
Trading Corp., 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago 

4. Cuba—Francisco Gonzalez Rey y Gutier- 
rez, representing Francisco Gonzalez Rey “La 
Especial,’ Neptuno 615, Habana, is interested 
in representing concerns on a distributorship 
or commission basis for refrigerators, radios 
and household electrical appliances in gen- 
eral. He is presently in this country for 1 
month. U.S. mail address: 861 Manida St 
Bronx, New York. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Eire—Bernard Cowan, representing 
American Exports Co., 30 South King Street 
Dublin, is interested in tezxtiles—woolens 
cottons, rayons; canned and dried foodstuffs 
Was to arrive: November 8, via New York 
Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: c/o Branston Co., 10 West Forty- 
seventh Street, New York City 














Dredging Callao Harbor 


The Government of Peru has in- 
structed Sehor Don Juan Chavez, 
Minister and Commercial Counse- 
lor, Peruvian Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to contact all American 
construction companies equipped | 
to undertake and experienced in | 
dredging who might be interested | 
in tendering for the removal of an 
estimated 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
cubic feet of materia] from one part 
of Callao harbor. Qualified Amer- 
ican firms should communicate di- 
rectly with Senor Chavez who will 
make available to them such ad- 
ditional information as is now in 
his possession. 























6 England Alfred Neate 14 Broadway 
Davenport, Cheshire, representing Calmon 
and Neate, Ltd., 8, Gerrard Street, London, 
W 1, is interested in manufacturing Processes 
in relation to cosmetics. Was to arrive: Oc. 
tober 20, by plane. Length of visit: 1 month 
U. S. mail address: c/o The Chemists’ Clyp 
52 East Forty-first Street, New York City, y 

7. France—G. Paul Thevenin, representing 
Société de Vente et Representation, 80 due de 
la Victoire, Paris, 9°, is interested in house. 
hold appliances, utensils, package food prod- 
ucts. He is presently in this country until 
December. U.S. mail address: c/o Maurice 
Billaudot, 9 Worth Street, New York 13, N Yy 

8. Iceland—Hans Thordason Grenimelur 
38, Reykjavik, representing Electric, H, F 
rungata 6, Reykjavik, is interested in every- 
thing electrical, both for the home and the 
factory. Was to arrive: November 15, yig 
New York. Length of visit: 1 month. YU 8 
mail address: c’o Canadian Club, Waldort- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Boston, Detroit. 
Chicago 

9. Mexico—Dr. Francisco A. Alburne, M. 
Arreola 719, Monterrey, representing Inter. 
nacional Distribuidora, S. A., Monterrey, N.L,, 
is interested in radios, phonograph records, 
household apparatu and electrical appli- 
ances. Was to arrive: November 3, via Laredo. 
Texas. Length of visit: 3 weeks. U.S. mail 
address: c/o Philco Corp., 230 Park Avenue. 
New York, N. Y 

10. Mezico—Ricardo Cantu Leal of Acumu- 
ladores L. T. H Zaragoza y Aramberri, 
Monterrey, N. L., is interested in batteries 
and parts, and material for the manufacture 
of batteries. Was to arrive: November 1. via 
Laredo, Tex U. S. mail address: c/o Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Il Length of visit: 21 
days Itinerary San Antonio, Chicago 
Jleveland, New York, Washington, New Or- 
leans 

11. Mextco—Abraham Markuschamer— 
“Costalera Monterrey,’ Pino Suarez Norte 
358, Monterrey, N. L., is interested in mate- 
rial and equipment for the manufacture of 
sacks Was to arrive: November 4, via Fort 
Worth, Tex Length of visit: 2 months 
U. S. mail address: 3225 Monterrey Street, 
Detroit, Mich. Itinerary: Detroit, New York 
Houston and San Antonio 

12. Mezico-—Rafael Santos Flores, Arteaga 
272 Pte., Monterrey, representing Articulos 
Electricos, S. de R. L., Monterrey, N. L., is 
interested in electrical supplies and appa- 
ratus. Was to arrive: October 31, via Laredo, 
Tex. Length of visit: 28 days. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Detroit, New York 

13. South Africa—Walter H. Andrag, rep- 
resenting P. Andrag & Sons, 88 Bree Street 
(P. O. Box 2408), Capetown, is interested in 
Diesel engines windmills and _ trrigatton 
equipment for farm use. Was to arrive: No- 
vember 1, via New York. Length of visit: 2 
months. U.S. mail address: c/o Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill. Itinerary: New York and Chi- 
cago. 

14. South Africa.—David Kay, representing 
Keene & Co., P. O. Box 2883, Johannesburg, 
is interested in plastic finished merchandise 
for household and building purposes, cotton 
and rayon fabrics, cosmetics, pharmaceutt- 
cals, electrical household appltances, hard- 
ware, nylon hosiery and fabrics, plastic cos 
tume jewelry, notions, packaged food prod- 
ucts. He is presently in this country until 
February 1, 1946. U. S. mail address: Bar- 
clay’s Bank (Agency), 120 Broadway, New 
York City Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisc0, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
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15. Syria.—Spiridon Metni. representing 
Middle East Foreign Trading Co., P. O. B. 
1036, Place des Canons, Beirut, Lebanon, is 
interested in pharmaceutical and chemical 

oducts, canned foodstuffs, toilet arttcles. 
Was to arrive: October 20, via New York City. 
Length of visit: 6 months. U S. mail ad- 
dress: ¢/0 American Exporters, 386 Fourth 
avenue, New York City. Itinerary: New 
york City, Boston, Chicago, Washington. 

16. Syria—Joseph A. Sarkis of Joseph A. 
garkis & Co., Rue Trablous, Beirut, Lebanon, 
is interested in electric household appli- 
ances, refrigerators, automotive products, ra- 
dio sets and accessories. Was to arrive: 
October 20, via New York City. Length of 
visit; 3 months. U. S. mail address: c/o 
Chase National Bank of New York, 18 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Detroit. 

17. Uruguay—Jaime Galperin, representing 
Mayo S. A., Rondeau 1518, Montevideo, is in- 
terested in radio equipments. Was to arrive: 
October 25, via Miami. Length of visit: 3 
months. U.S. mail address: % Uruguayan 
Consulate, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York; Philadelphia; Chicago; 
Washington; New Orleans; Elkhart, Ind.; 
Milwaukee; Cleveland; North Adams, Mass.; 
South Plainfield, N. J.; Indianapolis; Oak- 
land. 

18. Uruguay—-Pedro Maria Harguindeguy, 
representing Barraca Americana, S. A., 775 
Cerro Largo, Montevideo, is interested in 
construction materials and transport mate- 
rials and methods. Was to arrive: October 
13, via Miami. Length of visit: 3 months. 
U. S. mail address: ©, Uruguayan Consulate, 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Washington, Detroit 
and Cleveland 

19. Uruguay—-Jorge Eugenio Plottier, Man- 
aging Director of Barraca Americana, S. A., 
775 Cerro Largo, Montevideo, is interested 
in construction materials and transport ma- 
terials and methods. Was to arrive: October 
26, via Miami. Length of visit: 2 months 
U.S. mail address: ©, Uruguayan Consulate, 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Chicago, Washington, Detroit, and 
Cleveland 

20. Uruguay—-Antonio Preve, representing 
Edmundo J. Angendscheit, Av. 18 de Julio 
985, Montevideo, is interested in merchan- 
dise usually sold by department stores. Was 
to arrive: November 7, via Miami Length 
of visit: 4 months. U.S. mail address: Taft 
Hotel, Seventh and Fiftieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Chicago. 

21. Uruguay.—Juan Carlos Blanco Wilson, 
representing Carlos Sanguinetti & Cia. Ltda., 
Rincom 687, and S. A. El Ombu Hilados y 
Tejidos, 8 de Octubre 4599, both of Monte- 
video, is interested in tertiles and yarn ma- 
chinery. Was to arrive: November 24. via 
Miami. Length of visit: 1 month U. § 
mail address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York and Washington 


Export Opportunities 


22. Beloium.—Gaston Bellefontaine & 
Freres, 52, rue de d’Etuve, Brussels, in inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for spectacles, frames, lenses 

23. Belgium.—Etablissements Adolphe Del- 
haize & Co. S.A., 4 Place des Armateurs, Brus- 
sels, is interested in purchasing all types of 
foodstuffs, especially prepared food and food 
spectalties in cans and cartons. 

24. Beloium.—Etablissements Emile Grisay 
& Fils, 106, rue Ferdinand Nicola. Seraing, is 
interested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for all types of industrial rubber goods, 
such as V-belting, tubing, packing; also hose, 
shoes, gloves. 

25. Belgium.—Etablissements Henri Horn. 
144, Boulevard Brand Whitlock, Brussels, is 
interested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for gas and electric stoves, gas-heating 
apparatus, 

26. Belgium.—Etablissements Robert Saint 
Remy, 247, Avenue Paul Deschanel, Brussels, 
is interested in purchasing heating, air-con- 
ditioning, and ventilation apparatus. 
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forms, dark green color. 
13,000 troop helmets, waterproof. 
50 standard 120-space typewriters. 
100 bicycles. 


250 rubber tires for bicycles 28 x 14. 
250 rubber tires for bicycles, 28 x 134. 


Assorted spare parts for bicycles. 


Callao. 


Plaza Italia, Lima, Peru. 








Many Articles Needed by Peru’s Police Department 


The Police Department of the Peruvian Government has requested quota- 
tions and samples on the items listed below: 


2,000 meters of woolen cloth (gabardine), dark green color, for uniforms of Army 
officers (equal to that used for officers of the U.S. Army). 

8,000 leather buttons, large size; color to match uniforms (dark green). 

5,000 leather buttons, small size; color to match uniforms (dark green). 

1,500 metal stars, gold-plated, 5 points, for uniforms (half in 28 millimeters 
diameter; and half 20 millimeters diameter). 

4,000 meters poplin, color to match uniforms (dark green). 

700 meters woolen gabardine, 1.40 meters in width, for cadet uniforms (same color 
and quality as that used for uniforms of West Point cadets). 

5,000 meters white drill, 70 centimeters wide. 

42,000 meters wool-cotton gabardine, 1.40 meters in width, for winter troop uni- 


150,000 meters of drill, dark green color, for summer troop uniforms. 


15,000 waterproof troop overcoats, dark green color. 


250 rubber tubes for bicycle tires, 28 x 11,4. 
250 rubber tubes for bicycle tires, 23 x 134. 


The Police Department desires quotations either f. o. b. New York or c. i. f. 
Quotations and samples should be sent by air mail directly to 
Direccion de Administracion de Policia, Ministerio de Gobierno y Policia, 

















27. Belgium—Etablissements ‘Tecomin,”’ 
3 rue Boduognat, Brussels, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for 
rubber articles, novelties, such as infants’ 
rubber pants, nipples, toy balls, balloons, 
gloves, bathing hats and shoes, hygienic 
articles, hospital sheets, otled silk. 

28. Belgium—Etablissements Van Ounsem, 
63, Avenue Clemenceau, Brussels, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
sewing machines, spare parts, needles and ac- 
cessories for same; typewriters and calcu- 
lating machines; refrigerators; motors; spare 
parts for bicycles; electric controllers and 
regulators for heavy industry motors. 

29. Belgium—Fonderies & Emailleries 
d'Audenaerde A. De Saegher & Detimmerman 
S. A., Audenaerde, is interested in purchasing 
electric-stove parts. 

30. Belgium—Francois Lapin, 151, rue St. 
Lievin, Ghent, is interested in purchasing 
vulcanizing liquid used in brush manufac- 
ture. 

31. Belgium—Manufacture de Papiers 
Peints N. Muller, 10 bis, rue Chimay, Luxem- 
burg, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for all types of wallpapers and 
linoleum, 

32. Belgium—S. A. Appareils Magondeaux, 
rue Sedent, Jambes-lez-Namur, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
arc-welding apparatus and electrodes, ma- 
chine tools and electric household appliances 
in general. 

33. Belgium—S. M. Coloma Electro Produc- 
ten, 462, Chaussee de Battel, Malines, is 
interested in the purchase of and exclusive 
sales agency for electric flat irons and electric 
household appliances in ceneral. 

34. Belgiiim—S. A. Fabrique de Fer de 
Charlerci, Marchienne-au-Pont, wishes to 
purchase circular saw for steel sheets up to 
375) mm. width, 30 mm. thickness. such a 
machine weighing about 150 metric tons; 
also hematite iron for smelting in Siemens- 
Martin basic. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

35. Belgium—Société Coloniale Miniere 
“Colomines”, 2, rue Montagne du Parc, Brus- 
sels, is interested in purchasing mine tools 
and equipment, such as shovels, picks, ham- 
mers, bars, pans, rocking screens, jigs, sieves, 
and all timber-work equipment; groups of 
motor pumps and steam pumps with 4- to 
12-inch pipes; crushing machinery; steel lin- 


ings for crushers and tube mills; mine cars; 
rails; winches; engines; alternators for three- 
phase current (220 V. 50 cycles); motors; 
excavators. 

36. Belgium—F. Tiquet-Wery, Dison-Ver- 
viers, is interested in the purchase of teztile- 
finishing machinery, wool and half wool. 

37. England—Edwards, Goodwin & Co., 
Ltd., 8 Temple Court, Liverpool 12, is inter- 
ested in purchasing ‘“‘Perique Tobacco.” 

38. England—B. Twersky, 7 St. Marks Rise, 
London, E. 8, requests offers for fully auto- 
matic macaroni pressing and mizing machin- 
ery for immediate delivery or 2 to 3 months; 
require price, production capacity 8-hour- 
day basis, shipping weight, and dimensions. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

39. England—Wm. Wright & Sons Ltd., 
Grove Avenue, Lymm, near Warrington, is 
interested in the purchase of gold-leaf books 
(books of special paper used for making up 
books of gold leaf)—1,000 gross. 

40. France—‘“Lyon Libre,” Lyon, wish to 
purchase used (second-hand) printing equip- 
ment. Because of the technical nature of 
the request, a list of the equipment desired 
has been submitted in French. Interested 
firms may obtain copies from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Unit upon request. 

41. India—Jai Bharat Brush Co., 278 Su- 
paribag Road, Parel, Bombay, is interested 
in purchasing an automatic brush-making 
machine. Specifications and photographs will 
be submitted to interested firms upon re- 
quest. 

42. India—Haji Moosa Ismail and Sons, 
Jamal Building, 211-217 Nagdevi Street, Bom- 
bay 3, is interested in purchasing zip fast- 
eners—thin white, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 inches; 
metal photo frames—all sizes (maximum size 
14’’ x 18’’; minimum 2’’ x 4”’. 

43. Mexico—Alfredo Villaescusa M., Avenida 
Panamericana No. 33, Agua Prieta, Sonora, is 
interested in purchasing a complete radio 
transmitter and antenna for broadcasting 
radio station (suited for alternating current, 
60 cycles, 110 to 115 volts); specifications— 
1,500- or 2,500-watt output. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

44. Morocco—Rentistoca Co., Tangier, is 
interested in purchasing prefabricated bun- 
galows—six for dwellings and one to be used 
as a cafeteria for the occupants of the bunga- 
lows; specifications—each dwelling should 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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‘sea SURPLUS Disposal - 


November 24, 1945 





Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 


Announcement of sales and declara- 
tions handled by the Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner was made by 
Thomas B. McCabe, Liquidation Com- 
missioner, in an address to the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in New York 
City. 

“The net declarations received by us 
through October amounted to $554,770,- 
908,” Mr. McCabe stated. “This figure is 
not absolutely accurate because one war 
theater has yet to complete its report for 
October, and reports from the field are 
understandably slow. The gross decla- 
rations amounted to $719,182,402, but 
the owning agencies withdrew $164,411,- 
494. 

“Our consummated sales amounted to 
$18,798,842. Our contracts for future 
delivery total $11,008,176. We have de- 
livered to UNRRA surplus valued at 
$21,410,710, which is part of $150,000,000 
worth of surplus earmarked for it.” 

Other high spots of Mr. McCabe's 
speech were: 

“Until we know what property is sur- 
plus, we cannot know its value. We are 
still receiving inventories taken by the 
Army and Navy and other ‘owning’ agen- 
cies of the Government, and this will 
continue for some months to come. Any 
way you look at it, that is a gigantic task 
in itself. It requires thousands of men 
in Many, many places in the world to 
take the inventories. Progress in Eu- 
rope is ahead of the Pacific, but figures 
are far from final in either place. 

“After determining the excess mate- 
rials on hand, the Army and Navy and 
other owning agencies screen it to ascer- 
tain whether it will be useful to any part 
of the Government. Much of it will. 
And much of that will be the costlier 
items such as ammunition and guns. 

“We will know what our surplus is 
when surplus declarations are made to 
us; not before. Present declarations by 
the agencies involved have not been great 
enough to provide a base for estimating 
the size of the ultimate inventory, so, for 
the present, we can only assume that it 
will be a few billion dollars at original 
cost figures. 

“Now procurement cost of the prop- 
erty and the present worth and value of 
the property are not at all synonymous. 
The question is: What is it worth where 
it is and as it is? And if it is to be 
moved, what will be the cost of trans- 
portation? 

“So we face the fact that some of our 
property which was worth a great deal 
to us at the time we bought it, and for 
the purpose for which we bought it, is of 
little or no value for peacetime uses 
where it is located. And much of our 
property is battle-worn. Another and 
most important factor is time—time and 
deterioration. We want quick sales. 


“At first we operated on a small scale 
when our stock—the small amount of 
property turned over to us—confined us 
to retail or wholesale levels. Now that 
tremendous quantities are being turned 
over to us, we are required to deal in 
bulk sales as the most practical method 
of disposing of this property located in 
foreign lands and in restricted markets— 
restricted by time, restricted by trans- 
portation, restricted by distances, re- 
stricted by regulations of local govern- 
ments, some of which prohibit use or 
resale of surplus except to the govern- 
ment. Bear in mind that some of these 
governments have surpluses of their own 
as a result of their war production. 

“And there’s another restriction we 
must not forget; that is, the limited 
amounts of dollar exchange throughout 
the world. 

“So the answer to the question of what 
to do with surplus property abroad must 
contain many ingredients. It is a mer- 
chandising job of global dimensions 
which demands patience and aggressive- 
ness and skill and all other qualities 
which go to make up a perfect salesman. 
We recognize this, and we are fortunate 
in having outstanding men to meet it, 
although we do not have enough as yet. 

“But at the very meeting place of sup- 
ply and demand—at the coming to- 
gether of large supplies of useful, usable 
property, and of these terrible and tre- 
mendous needs—we find a strong reluc- 
tance on the part of foreign nations to 
make commitments. This hesitancy of 
our potential customers to buy is under- 
standable, but unhelpful. It does not 
help us to dispose of our surplus prop- 
erty; it does not help them to regain 
their standing in the economic world. 

“Of course, they recognize their needs. 
But they are bothered by payment. In 
many cases their supply of dollars is 
very scarce and is being carefully con- 
served for essential goods, particularly 
food, clothing, and raw materials. They 
courageously tighten their belts and 
plan to use their money only in ways 
that will contribute to the maintenance 
of their good health and well-being as 
well as the restoration of their economy. 

“The geography of war is not neces- 
sarily the geography of peace. While 
we have spent billions of dollars abroad 
for our war purchases, we have not, gen- 
erally speaking, spent those dollars in 
the war areas where our surpluses have 
accumulated. 

“Payment in their own currency is 
scarcely more popular than payment in 
dollars because these currencies would 
have to be converted into dollars and 
would minimize our expenditures of dol- 
lars to acquire local currencies for cur- 
rent needs. It is a healthful sign, too, 
that most countries do not seem over- 
anxious to enter credit arrangements be- 








cause they realize the problem of repay- 
ment—but this does not help the wheels 
of industry to start turning again either. 

“There is a strong tendency through. 
out the world to play a very close game 
and to work out the very best possible 
deal—and there is a widespread belief 
that the end of the war means that new 
and perhaps better goods will soon be 
available. The question is whether or 
not it is wise to continue economic 
paralysis in the hope of better things to 
come. 

“The result, so far as sales of surplus 
are concerned, is that severe restrictions 
are imposed by foreign governments on 
their own nationals to be sure that there 
are no expenditures that are not essen. 
tial. Restrictions also are put upon 
United States persons and companies 
operating abroad who might derive 
competitive advantage if they were al- 
lowed to purchase surplus goods with 
dollars held in this country. 

“At the present time we are conducting 
extensive negotiations with the British, 
and we will continue these as well as 
negotiations with other countries and 
other interests. Both in Washington 
and through our Field Commissioners 
located at strategic centers throughout 
the world, we are moving.” 

Other recent FLC developments in- 
cluded appointment of Philip C. Kidd, 
former lend-lease adviser, as Field Com- 
missioner for Latin America; and Neil 
T. Dalton, former head of the OWI 
charged with its liquidation, and Louis- 
ville, Ky., newspaper executive, as Direc- 
tor of FLC Division of Areas and Public- 
Relations Consultant to the Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. Kidd has left for Latin America to 
assume his duties, and offices are being 
opened at Quarry Heights, Canal Zone, 
to handle surplus property in Mexico and 
the Caribbean Defense Command; and at 
the American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, to handle surplus in Brazil, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay. His mail address 
from the United States is A. P. O. 676, 
% Postmaster, Miami, Fla. 

A native of Houston, Tex., Mr. Kidd is 
a graduate of the University of Okla- 
homa Law School, from which he re- 
ceived an LL. B. in 1928. Subsequently 
he was practicing attorney in Texas and 
in New York City where he was banking 
counsel for Irving Trust Co. He traveled 
extensively through South America, Eu- 
rope, and Asia. In May 1941 he became 
counsel for the Metals Division of OPA 
and in December for lend-lease. 

He was lend-lease negotiator with the 
Netherlands, and headed missions t 
Iran and Iraq where he was special as- 
sistant to the American Ministers, rep- 
resenting U, S. civilian war agencies In 
the area. In July of 1943 he went on 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Reports Sub 


France 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Paris) 


The general economic situation in 
France during the first 3 weeks of Octo- 
ber continued the slow, gradual improve- 
ment which has been characteristic of 
recent months. Rail, highway, and 
water transportation registered further 
progress, and industrial activities gained 
momentum reflecting the improvement 
which has been maintained in domestic 
coal production. Industrial output is 
still far from prewar levels, however, and 
is operating at not much more than 40 
to 45 percent of activity before the war. 
Certain important branches such as steel, 
chemicals, and textiles are running at 
even lower rates. 

Coal production mounted slowly but 
steadily during September and early Oc- 
tober, reaching a record for the recon- 
struction period of 829,000 metric tons 
(coal and lignite) during the week ended 
October 20. Especially encouraging was 
the rise in daily output per man—from 
871 kilograms per day during the week 
ended September 15 to 899 at the middle 
of October. As compared with the pre- 
war period, however, the situation in the 
coal industry was still unfavorable. 
Output reached only 90 percent of prewar 
production, although employment rose 
to 116 percent; absenteeism, which av- 
eraged only about 10 percent in the pre- 
war period, is still 19 percent, although 
reduced as compared with earlier months 
this year. The quality of the coal mined 
is still below normal. In the week ended 
October 20, coal-mine employees num- 
bered 187,800 of whom 29,379 were pris- 
oners of war. Stocks of coal at the 
mines, although somewhat increased in 
recent weeks, are still unsatisfactory, and 
arrivals and stocks in the Paris region 
also remain low. 

Production of gas in the Paris region 
has risen above prewar levels, amounting 
to 3,071,000 cubic meters in the week 
ended October 13. This compares with 
2,170,000 cubic meters in the correspond- 
ing week of 1938, but is equivalent to only 
2,491,000 cubic meters of gas of the same 
quality as that produced in 1938. The 
present rise in consumption may be at- 
tributed largely to increased usage for 
domestic heating. 

Output of electric energy in the hydro- 
electric plants has been unsatisfactory 
owing to drought, and has been further 
impaired by abnormally early freezes in 
the Alps and Pyrenees. The Swiss have 
been forced to make drastic cuts in their 
export of current to France, but French 
imports from Germany have risen to 1,- 
400,000 kilowatt-hours per day. Con- 
sumption of electricity for all of France 
on a typical day, October 10, was 53,900,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, of which 30,300.000 
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were of thermal] origin, 20,800,000 hydro- 
electric, and 2,800,000 imported. Total 
consumption has been maintained with- 
out noteworthy reduction only by raising 
the amount of thermal energy through 
greater coal consumption. 

A rigid system of reductions in power 
for the Paris area announced on October 
19 was abandoned the following week; it 
was replaced by a system equally severe 
but considered more practical. The new 
restrictions involve a shortening of hours 
for theater operation, cutting of restau- 
rant and cafe lighting, prohibition of 
show-window lighting and electrical- 
display advertising, and the closing at 
6 p. m. of all shops other than pharma- 
cies, restaurants, and food stores. These 
restrictions and the rationing of power 
under the existing system are expected 
to continue until sufficient rain falls to 
replenish reservoirs. 

The transportation situation continues 
to improve slowly. Carloadings for the 
week ended October 20 set a new post- 
liberation record of 184,000. _Improve- 
ment was particularly noted in the num- 
ber of cars used for civilian purposes 
(142,100). The number of freight cars 
in use has not changed materially in re- 
cent weeks, but the number of both 
steam and electric locomotives in opera- 
tion is gradually rising. The total mile- 
age covered by the French railroads dur- 
ing the period September 29 to October 
5 was 4,578,000 kilometers (2,845,000 
miles), which was an increase but still 
only one-half the average weekly Sep- 
tember 1938 figure of 9,010,000 kilome- 
ters. Traffic on the inland waterways 
continues to increase steadily. At the 
time of the liberation, it was estimated 
that there were approximately 1,400 
major obstructions in the French canal 
system. It was stated in October that 
by November 1 almost the total system 
of 4,000 kilometers would be cleared and 
opened to traffic. ,The number of barges 
of all types available increased approxi- 
mately 400 during September to 17,852 
units. The number of tow tugs is now 
264 compared with 157 in September 
1944 and 600 before the war. The num- 
ber of loadings was 1,276 for the week 
ended October 5, compared with 1,212 
the preceding week and 1,100 at the be- 
ginning of September. 

Two factors dominate the iron and 
steel industry: (a) The meeting of tar- 
get-fuel importation allocations from the 
Ruhr, and (b) the availability of elec- 
trical energy. The allocation of coke for 
the month of October, which had been 
fixed at 200,000 tons, is expected actu- 
ally to amount to only 179,000 tons of 
which 44,000 are from the Ruhr. Pro- 
duction figures for September show that 
despite difficulties progress continues. 
The production of finished products is 
particularly encouraging, having risen 
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from 92,000 in August to 124,000 in Sep- 
tember. The output of steel rose from 
139,000 tons to 189,000 and of forgings 
and castings from 106,000 to 124,000 tons. 
Improved as they are these figures repre- 
sent, however, only 40 percent, 33 per- 
cent, and 24 percent, respectively, of the 
1938 levels. 

Total foreign-trade figures for the 
month of September, as provided by the 
customs statistics, are now available. 
They differ from certain others previ- 
ously cited in that they are complete 
and include material imported in ves- 
sels under military control (coal, petro- 
leum products, and rubber). Imports 
for the month totaled 1,245,000 tons val- 
ued at 4,663,000,000 francs, compared 
with a monthly average in 1938 of 3,- 
935,000 tons valued at 3,840.000,000 
francs. Exports for the month amounted 
to 377,000 tons valued at 1,383,000,000 
francs, compared with a monthly aver- 
age in 1938 of 2,249,000 tons valued at 
2,549,000,000 francs. As compared with 
August, imports for September increased 
21 percent and exports 82 percent, both 
by weight. The increase in imports of 
foodstuffs was 11 percent; manufactured 
goods, 20 percent; and raw products, 22 
percent. Exports of manufactured goods 
increased 107 percent and raw products, 
40 percent; whereas foodstuffs decreased 
15 percent. 

Prices of securities on the Paris bourse 
are still tending to advance, although 
French securities with variable yield de- 
clined in the week ended October 13 and 
recovered only a part of the loss during 
the following week. The index for 
French securities with a fixed return re- 
mained approximately stationary during 
the most recent week at the highest lev- 
els reached since liberation. The index 
for foreign securities in the week ended 
October 20 was 65 percent higher than in 
July. 

Bank-note circulation in France is now 
increasing steadily. On October 11 it 
reached 513,687,000,000 francs as com- 
pared with 487,145,000,000 francs on Sep- 
tember 20. 

A notice of the Office des Changes was 
promulgated in the Official Journal of 
October 5, 1945, with reference to finan- 
cial transactions between the United 
States and France. The notice has the 
object of establishing the procedure to 
be followed in connection with transfers 
between France and the United States: 
it fixes the conditions under which per- 
sons residing in the United States (with 
the exception of banks) may dispose of 
their balances in France and the condi- 
tions under which persons residing in 
France may dispose of their property in 
the United States. 


[A more detailed summary of these regu- 


latitons will appear in a subsequent issue 
of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEESLY. | 
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Guatemala 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala) 


Business was depressed during Octo- 
ber, as a consequence of the uncertain 
political situation, large number of holi- 
days, scarcity of foreign merchandise, 
withholding of coffee in expectation of 
higher prices, and labor unrest. 

Local merchants and importers still 
have large cash balances available for 
financing new purchases. Due bills have 
been promptly paid, and there has been 
little need for or use of bank credits. 

Merchants had no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of slim stocks at inflated prices. 
There was great scarcity in most staple 
lines, especially textiles. Tourist traffic 
and expenditures and visits of foreign 
business representatives increased stead- 
ily. There is concern that the hotel ac- 
commodations and transportation facili- 
ties will soon become inadequate. 

Considerable interest from abroad was 
evidenced in Indian hand-woven textiles, 
but the high prices precluded important 
purchases. 

Construction of dwellings is still far 
above average with several new real es- 
tate subdevelopments being opened. No 
large construction projects have been 
started or planned. 

Considerable excitement and unrest 
was caused by the order of the Office of 
Coordination of Prices and Supplies pro- 
hibiting the sale of sugar to wholesalers 
or retailers. An attempt to distribute 
sugar through an official city organiza- 
tion failed, and sales to and distribution 
by retailers were resumed. Sales to 
wholesalers remained unauthorized. The 
amount of sugar on hand as of October 
25 was reported to be 4,300 tons. This is 
deemed sufficient to supply all legitimate 
demands until the middle of December, 
when the new crop, which promises to 
exceed the past year’s, will come on the 
market. 

The Office of Coordination of Prices 
and Supplies and a committee represent- 
ing manufacturers and merchants held 
a series of conferences for studying the 
advisability of establishing by law a defi- 
nite scale of percentage mark-up to be 
allowed each type of business. Business 
circles expect some concrete results from 
the conference. 

Executive Decree No. 2 of October 1, 
1945, suspending for 30 days the guaran- 
ties of individual rights contained in the 
Constitution was extended for another 
30 days on October 30. 

The number of labor disputes occur- 
ring during October were temporarily 
settled. The sudden announcement of 
a new holiday, October 20, resulted in 
labor demands for full pay for nonwork 
and double pay for work. This point is 
not covered by law as the new Labor 
Code Bill is still under discussion by 
Congress. Congress also has under con- 
sideration proposed social-security legis- 
lation providing insurances against sick- 
ness, old age, death, and industrial acci- 
dents. 

Guatemala has been readmitted to the 
International Labor Confederation, from 
which the country withdrew some years 
ago. 
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Among important bills passed by Con- 
gress were the ratification on October 10 
of rents at the level of May 5, 1942, the 
invalidating of transfer of property un- 
der duress during the administration of 
former Presidents Ubico and Ponce, and 
the regulations for forest administration 
and the gathering of chicle. A bill, also 
passed by Congress, but not yet approved 
by the President, would compel the re- 
newal of real-estate mortgages when 
payments on principal are in default, 
provided interest payments have been 
maintained. Banking interests are 
strongly opposed to this measure. 

The Ministry of Foreign Relations has 
ruled that, in accordance with the 
Guatemalan Constitution which claims 
British Honduras as Guatemalan terri- 
tory, persons born in British Honduras 
are entitled to the rights and privileges 
of Guatemalan citizens. This ruling and 
the Government’s establishment of an 
agricultural colony of 100 families are 
expected to provide a plentiful supply of 
labor for the northern Guatemalan lum- 
ber industry. 

The International Railways of Central 
America have received a court order to 
present their books for examination. 
The Government charges the railway 
with failure to grant certain discounts 
during the period 190445. 

Plans are under way to reopen the 
Banco de Occidente, whose main office is 
located in the city of Quezaltenango. A 
loan of $250,000 to $300,000 at 242 per- 
cent for an indefinite period will be 
granted by the Banco Central. 

The rationing of petroleum products 
was discontinued November 1, 1945. 

The Inspector of Customs announced 
an estimated increase of $3,000,000 in 
customs revenue for the current fiscal 
year, as a result of increased foreign 
trade. Revenue for the past fiscal year 
was $6,386,487. 

The Ministry of Communications has 
granted Pan American Airways the ra- 
dio frequency of 6,579 kilocycles for use 
in Guatemala City and La Libertad, De- 
partment of El Peten. The Guatemalan 
delegation to the Third Inter-American 
Radio Conference, held in Rio de Janeiro, 
reports that Guatemala was granted a 
frequency in the 2,300 to 2,350-kilocycle 
band and another in the 6,000 to 6,200- 
kilocycle band. 

A tropical hurricane, which passed 
over eastern Guatemala October 5 did 
considerable damage to chicle trees and 
corn. In a few sections damage to the 
corn crop amounted to approximately 50 
percent. It is reported that the same 
storm partially washed away the inter- 
national railway bridge across the Such- 
iate River between Guatemala and 
Mexico. 

With the expectation of the lifting of 
coffee ceiling prices, the Minister of 
Agriculture has advised producers to re- 
frain from selling and has offered the 
assistance of the Banco Crédito Hipo- 
tecario in financing the crop. Produc- 
ers and exporters differ regarding the de- 
sirability of the removal of the ceiling. 
In the event of removal, several experi- 
enced operators predict an ultimate fall 
in prices rather than a rise. 
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Guatemalan delegates participated ip 
the coffee conference of the five Centra} 
American coffee countries and Mexico 
which opened in San Salvador November 
1. The announced purpose of the con. 
ference is the obtaining of better prices, 

Coffee exports from the beginning of 
the 1945-46 coffee year, October 1, 1945 
through October 20, 1945, totaled 36,659 
bags (of 60 kilograms), compared with 
exports of 30,514 bags during the corre. 
sponding period of the preceding year. 
The entire amounts in both periods went 
to the United States. Port stocks 
amounted to 35,597 bags on October 20, 
1945. 

Imports during September totaled 
12,551 metric tons valued at $2,481,995 
and exports, 22,073 metric tons valued at 
$1,564,832. Banana shipments by the 
United Fruit Co. in October totaled 336. 
719 stems and by independent growers 
during September, 115,185 stems. De- 
clared exports to the United States dur- 
ing October were valued at $1,611,406, 
compared with a valuation of $906,670 in 
October 1944. 


Panama 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


During October, President Jimenez and 
the Panamanian Cabinet approved a 
budget of $29,996,661 for the year start- 
ing July 1, 1945, which also was approved 
by the National Constitutional Assembly 
on the first debate. This budget repre- 
sents an increase of $3,700,000 as com- 
pared with that of the preceding year, 
which is principally accounted for by 
estimated expenditures of the Ministries 
of Public Works and Labor, Health, and 
Social Welfare. 

The President announced that approx- 
imately $25,000,000 will be spent during 
the coming year on government and pri- 
vate works, including the new airport, 
the new hotel, the workmen’s housing 
community, and schools. The Govern- 
ment approved a $2,000,000 project for 
filling in swamp lands in Colon to pro- 
vide additional building sites. This 
project includes the construction of 
streets, parks,and sewers. Building per- 
mits in Panama City during the first 9 
months of 1945 amounted to $7,334,577, 
representing 253 new buildings of which 
250 were residential and 3 cinemas. The 
Government concluded negotiations for 
the purchase of a site for the new work- 
men’s housing community at a cost of 
$385,000. The community is to be con- 
structed by the Bank of Urbanization 
and will accommodate 1,500 families, or 
a population of 7,500. 

Beginning in December, bids will be 
requested on 16 different contracts for 
the construction of the national airport, 
including the administration building, 
hangars, runways, drainage, electrical 
installations, and other items. 

The President and Cabinet signed a 
contract with the newly organized hotel 
company guaranteeing a 4 percent re- 
turn on its investment. The cost of the 
300-room hotel is estimated at a mini- 
mum of $3,000,000 and a maximum of 
$5,000,000. Shares will be offered for 
public subscription as soon as the con- 
tract is approved by the National Consti- 
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tutional Assembly. The contract permits 
jmportation of construction materials 
and equipment free of duty, and the em- 
ployment of the necessary foreign hotel 
personnel. — 

The local light and power company has 
offered $500,000 5-percent bonds to the 
Panamanian public. With each $1,000 
pond the subscriber may acquire 10 
shares of common stock in the company 
at $30 per share. The public reaction is 
reported by the company as favorable. 

Gasoline rationing was lifted on No- 
vember 1, and the local rationing offices 
were discontinued. Tires, however, will 
continue to be rationed. The Govern- 
ment has decreed an additional road tax 
of $0.05 per gallon on gasoline, estimated 
to produce $400,000 annual revenue, The 
decree sets the price at $0.30 per gallon 
instead of the former $0.28 and the differ- 
ence will be absorbed by the trade. 

A decree increasing consular fees from 
3to 5 percent ad valorem on merchandise 
subject to import duties will go into effect 
in January 1946. 

President Jimenez, in an address to 
members of the National Constitutional 
Assembly, warned against embodying in 
the new constitution articles restricting 
wholesale commerce to Panamanians, as 
ne felt this would discourage foreign cap- 
ital and thus impede national economic 
development. 

General business continues firm, and 
there has been no decrease in wholesale 
or retail prices. Banks report that col- 
lections are good. The dullness of the 
real-estate market during the past month 
was attributed to hesitancy on the part 
of buyers who were hoping for a drop in 
prices, which, however, is not at present 
foreseen. 


Paraguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


The beneficial effect of periodic rains 
during October was partially offset by a 
locust plague which reached serious pro- 
portions in the fertile southern section 
of the country adjacent to Encarnacion. 
Products most seriously affected by the 
plague were the young cotton and to- 
bacco crops. Replantings are being made 
to compensate for most losses. 

With the harvesting of wheat now well 
under way, prospects for a favorable 
yield continue to be encouraging. Latest 
estimates place total production at 5,000 
metric tons, or 1,000 metric tons more 
than originally anticipated. 

Operations of the eight sugar mills 
were concluded the first of October. 
Total production will aggregate 7,500 
metric tons. Stocks of sugar imported 
from Argentina are being offered to con- 
sumers in Asuncion at prices slightly in 
excess of established ceiling prices. Lo- 
cally produced sugar continues to be sold 
to consumers in the interior at the prices 
originally established. It is reported 
that additional stocks will soon be im- 
ported from Argentina or Peru. 

The improvement registered by general 
business in September, as compared with 
the unsatisfactory conditions which pre- 
vailed in August, continued during Oc- 
tober. Retail sales exceeded expecta- 
tions at the beginning of the month. 
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Prospects now point to a continuation of 
the present trend throughout the re- 
maining quarter. 

Although low water conditions pre- 
viously prevailing on the Alto Parana 
have improved materially, and traffic on 
the Rio Paraguay continues normal from 
the water standpoint, the problem of 
transshipments at Montevideo of mer- 
chandise destined for Asuncion has be- 
come increasingly difficult and expensive 
for local importers by reason of in- 
terminable delays and added delivery 
charges incurred at that port. However, 
local commercial sources state that a re- 
cent Argentine decree will permit vessels 
of that nation’s merchant marine again 
to handle “in transit” shipments to 
Paraguay, giving rise to the hope that 
the current situation soon may be con- 
siderably alleviated. 

Cattle weights remained light, and de- 
liveries of animals were slow in conse- 
quence of the still inadequate rainfall. 
Light rains during October were ex- 
pected to improve the situation some- 
what. For a 10-day period in mid-Oc- 
tober, the supply of meat destined for 
domestic consumption was reduced ap- 
proximately 10 percent. 

International Products Corporation 
continued operating at reduced capacity 
because of the unavailability of cattle. 

From October 27 to 31 a small cattle 
exposition was held, at which improved 
strains of stock, developed principally by 
northern Argentine breeders, were on 
display. As a result of the enthusiasm 
of the Paraguayan livestock growers, and 
the financial assistance extended by the 
Bank of Paraguay and the Bank of Ag- 
riculture, practically all of the animals 
on display were sold to local buyers dur- 
ing the first 2 days of the auction. 

For the first time in 7 consecutive 
months the general cost of living indexes 
declined. A drop of 10 points in food- 
stuffs was attributable to the arrival of 
the harvesting season for many of Para- 
guay’s basic foodstuffs. Considerably 
lower prices prevailed for such products 
as potatoes, onions, mandioca, cotton- 
seed oil, and spaghetti. October is the 
height of the laying season for poultry, 
and eggs were plentiful. 

The decline in immediate consumers’ 
goods, including foodstuffs, resulted pri- 
marily from a sharp reduction in the 
price of cotton print cloth, yarn, fabrics, 
imported from Brazil. 


Cost of Living Indexes 





1945 
Octo- | 
Item ber | | 
O44 Sep- Octo- 
itember| ber 


Foodstuffs 170 195 | 185 
Immediate consumers’ goods, 

including foodstuffs pani 178 | 220 213 
Nonimmediate consumers’ | 

goods 225 231 235 
General (new index) 200 223 219 





An increase in “non-immediate con- 
sumers’ goods” was occasioned by stead- 
ily rising prices for locally fabricated 
building brick and imported portland ce- 
ment. Intensified construction activity, 
particularly of small private residences, 
the extension of Paraguay’s road-con- 
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struction program, and a general accel- 
eration of work on special projects cre- 
ated a shortage of these commodities 
with resultant increases in prices. 

No changes of importance occurred 
during October which would alter the 
local financial situation, and exchange 
rates for the guarani remained un- 
changed. The balance sheet of the Bank 
of Paraguay also showed little change 
from that of September. Basic data 
were as follows: 


Bank of Paraguay Balance, 1945 


{In millions of guaranies]} 








| 
Item September | October 

| 
Gold holdings | 3.3 3.3 
Foreign-exchange- holdings. ____| 24.0 22.7 
Bank’s obligations_._.._.______| 9.1 9.8 
Bank’s net reserves.__.________| 18.1 20.9 
Money in circulation _- 28.0 27.6 

Other banks’ deposits in Bank | 
i. he 16.0 18,1 
Total money issued 43.6 45.6 








Under the auspices of the Paraguayan 
Ministry of Public Works and Communi- 
cations, Pan American Highway Day was 
celebrated on October 5. A news article 
in El] Paraguayo of that date summarizes 
the following work as having been com- 
pleted during the last 5 years: Highways 
completed: 755 kilometers; 719 drains 
totaling 453.90 meters; 154 culverts total- 
ing 365.50 meters; and 92 bridges for a 
total span of 1465.76 meters. 

The Cia. Internacional de Telefonos 
was taken over by the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment in accordance with Decree No. 
10,478 of October 5, 1945. The company 
in Paraguay is a branch of the company 
of the same name in Buenos Aires. 

By Decree No. 10,568 dated October 10, 
1945, the Paraguayan Government or- 
ganized a Department of Economic In- 
vestigation as a dependency of the Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce, the pri- 
mary objectives of which will be the im- 
provement and expansion of the existing 
statistical facilities of the nation, co- 
ordinating and centralizing all State and 
municipal statistical bureaus under one 
office, and the development of statistical 
research. The implementation of such a 
program is expected to have a beneficial 
effect on the general economy of the 
country. It is anticipated that several 
months will elapse before the necessary 
appropriation of funds will be available 
with which to help equip quarters and 
to select and train personnel. 





Office-Equipment Situation 
In Chile 


The Chilean market has received few 
typewriters of United States manufac- 
ture recently, though Swedish and Swiss 
typewriters have been arriving more or 
less regularly. The arrival of about 1,200 
Swedish typewriters was expected this 
fall. 

Most United States and British visible- 
file-system equipment and metal filing 
cabinets have been out of the Chilean 
market for some time. There is some 
domestic manufacture of metal filing 
cabinets and visible filing systems. 
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Chile 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN CONCEPCION 


In the period July through September, 
local demand, together with foreign 
trade, absorbed a large part of the har- 
vest, and leading agricultural businesses 
limited activities to the distribution of 
this year’s abnormal production of cer- 
tain commodities. Prices were the high- 
est on record. 

The foremost agriculturists of the 
Province of Cautin are conducting a 
campaign to increase the use of ferti- 
lizer. Cautin is said to have approxi- 
mately 336,000 acres in cereal crops, only 
one-seventh of which are being fertilized. 
Further interest in land utilization was 
manifested in the announcement of the 
Ministry of Lands and Colonization that 
9,600,000 acres of workable lands are 
available in Chile for foreign coloniza- 
tion, principally in the Province of Aysen. 

Of particular interest in the Concep- 
cion district is the bean crop, exporta- 
tion of which during the period January-— 
April amounted to approximately 36,000 
quintals. In the corresponding period 
of 1944, 33,844 quintals were exported. 
Consumption of beans in Chile, on the 
basis of production data minus the 
amounts exported and retained for seed, 
totaled 263,500 metric quintals in 1942, 
420,400 in 1943, and 489,900 in 1944. 

The immediate program of Chile’s 
newly inaugurated “Agrarian Plan” is 
to make investments totaling more than 
$900,000 (U. S. Currency). This sum 
will be invested in constructions, instal- 
lations, and endowments for the devel- 
opment of the productive capacity of 
agriculture and cattle raising in Chile. 

According to the Director General of 
Statistics, Concepcion now occupies third 
place among the cities of Chile with the 
highest prices for foodstuffs, ranking 
next to Santiago and Valdivia. The cost 
of a group of selected foodstuffs in Con- 
cepcion increased from $4.68 in 1935 to 
$7.27 in 1940, $12.41 in 1943, and $13.23 
in 1944. At the end of the quarter the 
cost of these foodstuffs was approxi- 
mately $14.35. 


MANUFACTURING 


The principal manufacturing enter- 
prise planned for the near future is the 
Huachipato iron works of Concepcion. 
The plant will have an annual produc- 
tion capacity of 180,000 tons and has been 
heralded as a means of economic trans- 
formation of the Concepcion district. 
The iron works and the new electrical 
plant, E] Abanico, are expected to absorb 
all the local workmen and ultimately in- 
crease the population of Concepcion by 
approximately 50,000. 

The district’s largest brewery will 
shortly complete the construction of a 
new plant, consisting of brewing space, 


a warehouse, and a clubroom for employ- 
ees. The pier for the new refrigerating 
plant at Talcahuano is completed, and 
work will begin this year on the buildings 
which will also be designed to house the 
Customs office of the district. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction projects were initiated in 
various fields, including apartment 
houses, a model village at Concepcion and 
Bio-Bio, a workmen’s medical center, and 
a new and modern commercial institute 
building. 

Port construction has been planned at 
Puerto Saavedra to provide the Province 
of Cautin with a new outlet for its prod- 
ucts. Funds have been allotted for road 
construction and repair in the Province 
of Concepcion and, with the availability 
of cement from the new Juan Solado 
plant, the completion of a railroad via- 
duct over the line leading from Concep- 
cion to Talcahuano is expected. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


Prior to the war, the State Railway Co. 
ordered from Germany 21 rail motor cars 
equipped with Diesel engines. They were 
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The Cover Picture 





“House in the Woods” 


Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands has returned to her liberated 
country and is actively concerning 
herself with problems of its eco- 
nomic and commercial reconstruc- 
tion. In the United States much 
interest is being manifested in the 
determined resurgence of the Low 
Countries after the long blight of 
Nazi occupation. For this reason 
we have used as our cover picture 
this week an exterior view of one 
of the Dutch Queen’s residences, 
the famous House in the Woods, 
near The Hague. The editor of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, hav- 
ing been through all of the public 
rooms of this structure, can vouch 
for the fact that it is an extraor- 
dinary treasure house of art, par- 
ticularly the art of the Far East 
and of the Dutch painter Jordaens. 
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constructed by the end of 1938, but were 
not shipped to Chile, and at the outbreax 
of war in 1939, they were taken to Swit- 
zerland. It is now hoped that shipping 
space will soon permit their delivery to 
Chile. Rails have been purchased in the 
United States for the installation of 
50,000 meters of new railway line between 
San Rolendo and Talcahuano on the 
State Railway. Funds are to be allotted 
for the construction of a railroad from 
Colico to Los Alamos, Province of Arauco, 
completion of which is expected by the 
end of 1946. 

The Chilean air-line, Linea Aérea Na- 
cional, renewed its air service between 
Santiago and Concepcion on September 
1. Concepcion is without air service 
during the severe winter months of May 
to September. Air service south from 
Concepcion to Puerto Montt was sched- 
uled to begin November 1. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Approximately 7,000 laborers of the 
Lota coal mines went on strike on Sep- 
tember 26, which was the third demon- 
stration of this type during the year. 
The strike, effective to the close of the 
working day of September 27, was due 
to the laborers’ refusal to load an Ar- 
gentine merchant vessel with 1,000 tons 
of coal. The Chilean Navy rushed men 
from Talcahuano to Lota to refuel the 
Argentine vessel. The Schwager, Cos- 
mito, Lirquen, and Curanilahue coal 
mine laborers struck for 1 day in sym- 
pathy with the Lota miners. 


Cuba 


Commodity Controls 


Automotive Vehicles: Basis for Estab- 
lishment of Retail Prices Modified.—The 
Basis for establishing retail prices on 
automotive vehicles sold in Cuba has 
been revised by Resolution No. 389 of 
the Cuban Office for Regulation of Price 
and Supply, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of September 15, 1945. For pur- 
poses of the resolution, new automotive 
vehicles are considered to be those manu- 
factured after 1941, which are in the 
hands of importers and dealers or which 
may be imported in the future. 

The maximum sales price for these 
vehicles will be the sum of the following 
items: (1) The f. o. b. factory price of 
the chassis and additional equipment as 
set by the United States Office of Price 
Administration. This data will be ac- 
credited by a notarized statement of the 
manufacturer visaed by the Cuban con- 
sul nearest the place of manufacture, or 
by a certificate issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce and visaed by the Cuban 
consul. (2) Expenses incurred in placing 
the vehicle in a Cuban port, including 
inland freight; ocean freight, consular 
fees, transfer and packing costs, mari- 
time insurance, and forwarding eX- 
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penses. (3) All import charges includ- 
ing duties, taxes, notary fees, customs 
agent fees, wharf insurance, and the tax 
of 2 percent to cover exports of money. 
(4) Warehouse charges, guaranty 
against defects, repair or reconditioning 
costs, the total of which cannot exceed 
65 pesos. (5) To these costs may be 
added administration charges and sales 
profit, not exceeding 33% percent of the 
total expenses listed above and of the 
discount allowed the importer by the 
manufacturer. The discount should be 
shown on the statement accrediting the 
price. To this maximum sales price may 
be added the sales tax of 2.75 percent. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Watches: Imports From Switzerland 
by Parcel Post for Reexportation Subject 
to Full Duty.—Parcel-post imports of 
watches into Cuba from Switzerland for 
purposes of reexportation must pay the 
full rate of import duty and taxes, ac- 
cording to Cuban Customs Circular No. 
112 promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of 
September 19, 1945. 

Because of the difficult shipping situa- 
tion during the war, the importation of 
watches was previously permitted under 
pond for reexportation. 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of Highway on Old Road- 
bed.—The Minister of Public Works of 
Ecuador has been authorized to sign a 
contract with The Central Railway of 
Ecuador, Ltd., for the construction of a 
road from Portoviejo to Santa Ana in the 
Province of Manabi. The highway will 
be constructed on the roadbed of the re- 
cently discontinued railway line between 
Santa Ana and Manta via Portoviejo and 
will connect with the road now being 
constructed between Manta and Que- 
vedo. The road will be 7 meters in width, 
with a 4-meter-wide macadam surface 
over a rock base. 

The cost of the work is set at 2,200,000 
sucres ($1 U. S. currency=13.77 sucres). 
Eight kilometers are to be finished in 
1945 and the rest by the end of 1946. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty on Coffee Announced for 
the 1945-46 Coffee Year.—The export 
duty on coffee for the coffee year Novem- 
ber 1, 1945, to October 31, 1946, has been 
established by the Salvadoran Govern- 
ment at $1.55 (U.S. currency) per quin- 
tal (1 quintal=101.43 pounds), plus a 
surtax of $0.25. The surtax is for the 
purpose of recovering revenues lost by 
the Government by the decree of Janu- 
ary 12, 1945, which reduced the export 
tax on coffee. The previous export duty 
on coffee for the period January 18 to 
October 31, 1945, was $0.48 (U. S. cur- 
rency) per quintal, except for a brief 
period in June during which the situa- 
tion was unsettled. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


[For announcement of the reduction in the 


export duty on coffee see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 31, 1945.] 


France 


Commodity Controls 


Dangerous Toys and Amusement 
Trifles: Manufacture and Distribution 
Prohibited —The manufacture and dis- 
tribution in France, either for sale or for 
free distribution, of toys or amusement 
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trifles containing poisonous or dangerous 
substances have been prohibited by Ordi- 
nance No, 45-402 of March 14, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on March 15. A list of 
such poisonous or dangerous substances 
was to be established, 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Hides and Leather: Import Groups 
Established—A Group (Groupement) 
for the Importation of Foreign Raw 





aan: 











Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Broad Factors Affecting Today’s World Trade 


International commerce furnishes direct and indirect employment to millions of 
workers all over the world. It literally brings the fruits of the earth to the homes 
of the humblest and the highest in every land. This service to mankind is the 
sound economic basis upon which trade rests. When commerce flourishes, men 
labor and prosper; when it withers, prosperity vanishes and depressions and hard 
times pervade the land. Although foreign trade is a breeder of jealousies frequently 
leading to wars, nevertheless it is indispensable to modern nations. Since com- 
merce is the lifeblood of a healthy world economy, it follows that a high volume of 
international trade, with full participation of all nations, is essential to world 
peace and prosperity. 

The United States emerges from the Second World War with an enormously 
expanded industrial and agricultural capacity and with grave problems of adjust- 
ment to peacetime conditions. A healthy and expanding foreign demand for 
American goods will greatly facilitate these adjustments, minimize the dangers 
of excessive unemployment and economic collapse, and generally assist in main- 
taining production and national income at high levels. 

The immediate postwar foreign-trade prospects are extremely bright. Goods are 
in demand everywhere. Nations must be rehabilitated, the ravages of war must 
be healed, and in war-torn countries, as elsewhere, people are eager to recommence 
peaceful pursuits, to build new homes and industries, and to enjoy new products 
as well as an abundance of the customary articles which have long been denied 
to them. And, strangely enough, despite war exhaustion and high taxes, the poten- 
tial purchasing power abroad as well as at home is huge. By means of greatly 
enlarged wartime exports, countries not in the direct path of war devastation have 
accumulated an unprecedented backlog of gold and foreign exchange, while the 
liquid assets and credit of the victorious nations are still enormous. Although the 
backlog of world purchasing power will assure bountiful markets immediately after 
the war, the real problems of trade will come as this backlog dwindles and disap- 
pears. Furthermore, although all nations are eager to buy, many will be desperate 
to sell, and competition will be keener than ever. During the war period some 
countries that formerly imported most of their manufactures, such as Canada, 
many Latin-American countries, and others, have increased their industrial produc- 
tion to such an extent that in many items they can supply not only their own needs 
but have large surpluses for export. In many instances this will pose new com- 
petitive problems for American exporters. Fortunately, however, such industriali- 
zation and diversification have generally been accompanied by higher incomes 
and living standards and greater purchasing power for world products in the 
countries concerned. 

The American exporter faces world competition with numerous advantages, includ- 
ing technical superiority in many lines and an abundance of capital, resources, 
and skilled labor; but he cannot afford to accept the situation with complacency. 
First of all, he must labor to secure a world environment in which trade can 
expand—a situation which calls not only for reduced tariffs but for the removal 
of equally obstructionist measures such as exchange restrictions, currency manip- 
ulation, import quotas, embargoes, subsidies, and preferential systems. Secondly, 
to hold his place in world competition he must improve his selling and service 
techniques and must liberalize his credit terms to the limit of sound business prac- 
tice. The role of government in creating the proper environment for trade develop- 
ment is also important. Fair competition must be guaranteed, the interests of 
smaller business units must be protected, sound business loans abroad must be 
fostered and aided, American economic interests in foreign countries must be 
guarded, and, above all, everything possible must be done to provide for the freest 
possible flow of commerce on a two-way basis. Nations everywhere, including our 
own, must be willing to buy freely as well as to sell if the trade base is to be widened 
sufficiently to provide enough commerce for all. In the interest of perpetuating the 
free-enterprise system it is expected that governments will proceed promptly with 
the progressive and complete removal of the myriad regulations and red tape 
that have been imposed on commerce as war measures. 


(From “International Trade Principles and Practices,” by Paul V. Horn. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City.) 
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Hides and Skins and a Group for the 
Importation of Foreign Worked Hides 
and Skins have been established in 
France by orders of March 27, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Offficiel of the 
French Republic on March 28. 

These Groups are to centralize all re- 
quests for the importation of these prod- 
ucts. The worked hides and skins in- 
clude those tanned, semifinished, or 
finished. 

Fish: National Advisory Commission 
Established.—A National Advisory Com- 
mission on Fish was established in 
France, under the Ministry of Supplies, 
charged with advising that Ministry on 
problems of the gathering and distribu- 
tion of fish, by an order of March 10, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel of 
the French Republic on March 15. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Veneering and Okoumé Wood: Export 
Duties Revised.—The export duty in 
French Equatorial Africa on veneering 
wood of all kinds was fixed at 30 francs 
(formerly 10 or 15 francs) per cubic 
meter, and on okoumé wood in logs, bil- 
lets, and forks (squared or not) at 52 
francs (formerly 72 francs for round logs 
and 24 francs for squared logs) , by Order 
No. 423 of March 2, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Equatorial 
Africa on March 15. 


French North 


Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pneumatic Tires: Internal Consump- 
tion Tax Suspended on Importation Into 
Algeria.—The collection of the internal 
consumption tax on pneumatic tires im- 
ported into Algeria was suspended by a 
French order of March 31, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on April 5. 
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[This tax amounted to 600, 800, or 1,000 
francs per 100 kilograms, net weight, accord- 
ing to the weight of the tire.] 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Charcoal Exempted From Import Duty 
and Statistical Tax.—Charcoal was ex- 
empted from import duty and statistical 
tax in French Togoland by Orders No. 
130 and No. 131 of March 5, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
Togoland on March 16. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Gontrols 


Turn-over Tax Revised.—The general 
turn-over tax in Hungary, applicable to 
income derived from delivery of goods or 
from services in independent work for 
profit, was revised and fixed at 5 percent 
under Order in Council No. 2,510/M. E. 
ex 1945 and Decree 600/P. M. ex 1945, as 
reported in the Monthly Bulletins of the 
National Bank of Hungary, Nos. 1 to 6, 
for January to June 1945, inclusive. 

The decrees canceled the system of 
computations previously operative in 
dealings in goods, under which the turn- 
over tax had to be computed at various 
rates at the point of production. In the 
future, the 5-percent tax must be paid 
on each separate delivery of goods. The 
primary producers will continue to pay 
no turn-over tax, and incomes derived 
from the sale of articles of general neces- 
sity sold at the official price against a 
coupon or voucher are also free of turn- 
over tax. 

On the other hand, undertakings of 
certain Kinds listed in the decree (such 
as the textile, leather, paper, glass, and 
alcohol industries) are obliged to pay a 
higher turn-over tax—amounting to 
from 7 to 10 percent. 

As regards the turn-over tax upon in- 
come derived from services, the decree 
does not denote any substantial change; 
here the scale of 5 percent was applica- 
ble, and only hotels and restaurants so 











Europe. 


November of last year. 





Holland’s Largest Railway Bridge Under Repair 


One of the most urgent reconstruction jobs undertaken by the Nether- 
lands Government to restore rail and highway communications with the 
European continent is the repair of the two bridges across the Hollandsche 
Diep at Moerdijk, south of Rotterdam. These bridges, one for railway 
traffic and the other for automobiles, form the only link between the large 
commercial centers of western Holland and Belgium and France. 

The Moerdijk Railway Bridge measures 2,810 yards and is the longest in 
Six of its spans were completely destroyed and three others severely 
damaged by the Germans when they retreated before the Allied advance in 
Of the automobile bridge, four spans were destroyed. 

It is estimated that the restoration project will require some 3 years, 
especially as electrification of the railway and other important improvements 
are to be installed in addition to the repairing of the bridges. 
lying nearest the shore will not be rebuilt; instead, a stone dike will be pro- 
jected into the waterway. At the same time, the railway bridge will be 
raised some 7 feet to facilitate the passage of larger vessels. 
track railway which was built in 1870 will give way to a double-track line. 


The spans 


Its single- 
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far have paid a lower turn-over tax—of 
3 or 4 percent. 

The rate of the turn-over tax on luxy. 
ries continues to be from 10 to 50 per. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Import Licenses To Be Reval. 
idated for Period January-June 1946.— 
A press note issued by the Department of 
Commerce, Government of India, states 
that it has been decided to revalidate 
automatically, to cover shipments up to 
June 30, 1946, all licenses issued for the 
importation of goods, other than food. 
stuffs, from countries in the sterling area 
which are valid for shipment in the 
period July-December 1945. In respect 
of countries outside the sterling area, 
licenses for imports of goods other than 
foodstuffs will be automatically revyalj- 
dated to cover shipments up to June 30, 
1946, only if initially granted to cover 
shipments in the periods January-June 
1945 or July-December 1945. 

Licenses for imports of foodstuffs wil] 
be automatically revalidated to cover 
shipments up to June 30, 1946, only if 
initially granted during the period July- 
December 1945. 

The validity of all other import licenses 
will terminate at the conclusion of the 
current period (December 31, 1945), un- 
less individually revalidated on applica- 
tion made before January 1, 1946, to the 
licensing authority concerned, stating 
the grounds on which revalidation is 
desired. 

New Tariff Board Established.—The 
constitution of a tariff board to hold in- 
quiries into claims for protection or as- 
sistance made by industries which have 
been started or developed during the war 
and which are established on sound busi- 
ness lines was announced in India on 
November 3. 

The board wili be presided over by Sir 
R. K. Shanmukham Chetty. Two of 
three other members so far selected are 
C. C. Desai and Prof. H. L. Dey. The 
board is authorized among other things 
to recommend, for a period not exceed- 
ing 3 years, tariff and other measures 
which it considers justified. In cases 
where claims to protection are estab- 
lished, the board will recommend rates 
of protective duty to be imposed, addi- 
tional or alternative protective measures 
to be taken, and the period, not to exceed 
3 years, during which the recommended 
tariff or other protective measures 
should remain in force. The board is 
required to give due consideration to 
consumer interests and the effect of pro- 
tection on industries using the protected 
commodities. 

The announcement states that it is not 
the intention that industries granted 
protection under the resolution of No- 
vember 3, 1945, be considered ineligible 
for protection or assistance beyond the 
transition period and that at the appro- 
priate time any industry can apply for 
protection or assistance in accordance 
with a tariff policy to be announced later. 

The resolution constituting the board 
states that industries which have applied 
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for interim protection (following invita- 
tion to do so issued in connection with 
the Indian Government's industrial 
policy statement of April 23, 1945) in- 
clude the following: Nonferrous metals, 
including antimony; grinding wheel; 
caustic soda and bleaching powder; 
sodium thiosulfate, anhydrous sodium 
sulfite, and sodium bisulfate; phosphates 
and phosphoric acid; butter color and 
“aerated” water powder color; rubber 
manufactures; wood screws; fire hose; 
and steel hoops for baling. 

In 1940 the Government of India an- 
nounced that war industries promoted 
under direct government encourage- 
ment would be assured protection against 
unfair competition from outside India 
if conducted on sound business lines. 
The following industries have received 
this assurance: Bichromates; steel pipes 
and tubes up to nominal bore 4 inches; 
aluminum; calcium chloride; calcium 
carbide; and starch. Of these industries 
only the bichromates, the calcium chlo- 
ride, and the starch industries have ap- 
plied for protection during the transition 
period. 

|For previous announcements on this sub- 
ject see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 


21, 1945, “India’s Industrial Policy” and 
“India’s Tariffs and Commercial Policy.”] 


Transport and Communication 


Plans for Road Development.—The 
Provincial government of the Madras 
Presidency of India has proposed a plan 
which, if adopted, will create a Highways 
Department which will assume the re- 
sponsibility for the construction and 
maintenance of the major portion of the 
roads and ferries of the Province. Under 
the plan, approximately 13,700 miles of 
important roads will be transferred from 
the local bodies formerly responsible 
therefor. They will continue to provide 
lighting, public-health installations, 
drains, and similar facilities for these 
roads, as well as to retain complete re- 
sponsibilities for the remaining district 
and village roads. 

Excluding those in municipalities, 
there are about 37,000 miles of roads in 
the Province of Madras. Heretofore, 
only about 4,000 miles of these roads were 
under the direct control of the Provincial 
government. 

The scheme, according to the foreign 
press, will require 15 years to complete. 
Provision is made for the upgrading of 
more than 27,000 miles of existing roads 
to at least the standard fixed by the road 
development engineer for district roads, 
the improvement of 8,800 miles of village 
roads, and the construction of about 
20,000 miles of new roads of all classes, 
and more than 1,000 bridges. The total 
cost is expected to be approximately 750,- 
000,000 rupees, of which 270,770,000 ru- 
pees will be spent during the first 5 years. 
Of this amount, it is estimated that about 
70,000,000 rupees will be spent on na- 
tional highways. 

_ During the first 2 years of the opera- 
tion of the plan some attention will be 
paid to roads which have fallen into 
disrepair because of war conditions. 
Thereafter the project will develop ac- 
cording to a carefully planned system of 
priorities in which the opening up of 
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Wages of Cuba’s Railroad Workers Increased 


Salaries and wages of all workers employed by railroad companies in Cuba, 
regardless of the functions performed or the position occupied by the worker, 
are increased in accordance with a stipulated scale by Decree No. 2325 of 
August 29, 1945, promulgated in the Official Gazette of September 1, 1945. 

Salaries or wages in excess of 125 pesos per month are increased by 10 
percent, while those which do not exceed this amount are increased by 15 
percent. A minimum monthly wage of $85 also is established. In addition, 
a seniority pay increase is granted in accordance with length of service, 
which amounts to 1.peso per month for 5 years of service, 3 pesos per month 
for 10 years of service, and 5 pesos per month for 15 years of service. 

The Decree contains provisions for the calculation of monthly wage rates 
for workers paid by the hour or by the day, and provides that apprentices 
also are entitled to the $85 monthly minimum. 

The Minister of Labor is authorized to modify the application of the 
Decree upon establishment of proper proof that compliance therewith is not 
economically possible, and workers whose wages were increased by Decree 
No. 117 of January 17, 1945 (which increased wages of workers in the sugar 
industry, including railroad workers of sugar mills), and Decree No. 431 
of February 8, 1945 (which increased wages of port and maritime workers), 
are excluded from the provisions of the new decree. 

















interior tracts, access to markets, forests 
and fishing villages, and the probable 
demands of new industry have all been 
given due weight. 

To reduce the cost of road mainte- 
nance, it is proposed to provide facili- 
ties to bullock-cart owners either by way 
of subsidy or by granting loans on liberal 
terms to enable them to fit pneumatic 
tires to their carts or purchase carts 
already so fitted. During the first 5 years 
the scheme will be confined to municipal 
areas, where the roads have the hardest 
wear from cart traffic. 

It is expected that an increase in trans- 
port will accompany this development. 
The over-all plan for the future will 
be directed toward meeting the require- 
ments of al! road users. 


Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Used Clothing; Imports Prohibited.— 
The importation of used clothing into 
Iran has been prohibited by a decree is- 
sued by the Iranian Government, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Tehran, dated November 
3, 1945. The decree provides that ship- 
ments en route or in the customs may 
be transferred to a Government agency 
at the total cost price, plus 15 percent 
profit. 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List of Luxury and Super fluous Articles 
Subject to Import Permit Announced.— 
The list of luxury and superfluous arti- 
cles, for the importation of which the 
Nicaraguan Government requires an im- 
port permit, was proclaimed on October 
25. The list includes toilet articles, 
gambling games, costume jewelry, canned 
goods, candies, cigarettes, cigars, calen- 
dars, footwear, cigarette cases, fresh 
fruits, fresh meats, victrolas, records, liq- 


uors, beer, “soft’’ drinks, furniture, play- 
ing cards, kraft wrapping paper, pianos 
and player pianos, ready-made wearing 
apparel, women’s hats, gold and other 
metallic jewelry, flower vases, and no- 
tions. 

[For announcement of the requirement of 
import permits for luxury or superfluous 


goods, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 3, 1945.] 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Services—The Panamanian 
company, Cia. Chiricana de Aviacion, ex- 
tended its service to include daily round 
trips between David and Panama City 
during the second quarter of 1945. For 
this service 2 twin-engine planes of 10- 
passenger capacity were acquired. Per- 
mission was granted to land at Chorrera, 
in Panama Province, about 21 miles from 
the capital city... The company also con- 
tinues its daily service between David 
and the port of Armuelles in which it 
uses 3 planes. 

During this period the air line TACA 
increased its service between Panama 
and Mexico to make daily round trips. 


Paraguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Articles Imported by Incorporated Col- 
leges: Exempt From Import Duties and 
Additional Custom Charges.—Articles 
imported into Paraguay by incorporated 
colleges for their own use were declared 
to be exempt from import duties and cus- 
tom surcharges by Decree Law No. 9875, 
dated August 9, 1945, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of the same date. 

It also declared that articles imported 
under the provisions of this decree law 
cannot be transferred in any manner to 
a third person without the previous pay- 
ment of import duties and surcharges. 
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Brazil’s New National Food Commission 


Organization of a National Food Commission in Brazil was provided for by 
Presidential Decree 7328. Its duties are to study Brazilian food and nutri- 
tional problems and to serve as a clearing house for Government food prob- 
Special emphasis is placed on the development of a dehydrated food 
industry, and it is thought that the main impetus for creating the Food 
Commission was to promote this idea. 

Summarizing several technical reports on food dehydration submitted to 
the Commission, the Director General of the Federal Council of Foreign 
Commerce mentioned that the food dehydration industry is often considered 
as exclusively a war activity and that consumers normally prefer fresh foods 
In contradiction to this view, he quoted Dr. Josué de 
Castro, one of the reporting technicians, as saying that there will always be 
groups of people who have difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply of fresh 
food and that a permanent food-dehydration industry could be created for 
peace as well as for war, if the product is well prepared with regard to appear- 
ance, taste, and high nutritive value. 

Business firms in the United States who may have food-dehydrating 
equipment available for export may desire to contact the Commission. 

















Peru 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Citrus Plants: Importation Prohib- 
ited.—The entrance into Peru of citrus 
plants and cuttings is prohibited as long 
as preventive measures for the control 
of the disease called “wilt” are unknown, 
according to Peruvian Supreme Resolu- 
tion No. 673 of September 26, 1945. 


Surinam 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Customs Tariff Changes.—Since the 
last complete tariff for Surinam was 
published in 1940, certain changes have 
taken place, the most notable of which 
is the introduction of a “luxury” and a 
“prohibited” list. All articles not men- 
tioned in either of these lists or in the 
regular schedule are dutiable at the rate 
of 16 percent of their c. i. f. value. A 
surtax of 25 percent of the duties remains 
payable on allimports. The free list con- 
tinues virtually unchanged, except for 
the addition of certain medicines and 
insecticides. Questions regarding free 
entry are decided by the Governor. 

Items considered luxuries are subject 
to a special tax of 10 percent of the c. i. f. 
value. This list includes beer, sweet 
biscuits, chocolate and confectionery, 
cigarettes and cigars, cigarette paper, 
essences for domestic manufacture of 
“soft” drinks, fruit (fresh and dried), 
gramophones and_= records, distilled 
liquors, musical instruments (mechani- 
cal, including radio receivers), perfumes 
and cosmetics, photographic material, 
playing cards, sugar for manufacture of 
soft drinks, tobacco (manufactured or in 
leaf), mineral water, and all kinds of 
wines. 

The following goods are prohibited ex- 
cept in certain cases when the Adminis- 
trator of Finance will give special per- 
mission for their importation: Automo- 
biles; sugar beets; sweet biscuits; articles 
manufactured from bone; bran; bread; 
sweet cake; candy; carpets; cattle; 


caviar; citric acid; coal; coffee; coke; 
eggs; engines; feathers; fireworks; nat- 
ural flowers; fresh fruits; goats; hair; 
hogs; honey; hops; articles manufac- 
tured from horn; horses; jewelry; dis- 
tilled liquor; motor launches; machin- 
ery; articles manufactured from marble; 
matches; mattresses; paper (bags or 
wrapping paper); peanuts; ornamental 
plants; poultry; rice; rugs; sauerkraut; 
sheep; silk or rayon; crude silver; soy- 
bean sauce; starches; stones (precious 
and semiprecious) ; talc; tar; telephones 
and supplies; fresh vegetables; vehicles: 
wallpaper; waste cotton: watches of gold 
and silver; wax; wine; wireless (supplies 
for installations) ; and wool. 

The reasons for the foregoing prohibi- 
tions are (1) to conserve dollar ex- 
change, (2) domestic industry can pro- 
vide the items in this category, and (3) 
some items are unnecessary and their 
absence will cause no hardship. 

In addition to the afore-enumerated 
taxes, the following are now payable: 
(1) Two percent of the c. i. f. price on all 
goods payable at the time the license to 
import is granted, known as consent tax; 
(2) one-half percent of the c. i. f. value 
for the upkeep of the new statistics office 
at Paramaribo; (3) 1 or 2 percent of the 
c. i. f. value on goods purchased in the 
United States, according to service ren- 
dered, to assist in the upkeep of the 
Netherlands Purchasing Commission in 
New York and Paramaribo; (4) 10 per- 
cent of the c. i. f. value if goods are or- 
dered through the Netherlands Purchas- 
ing Commission. This tax is paid by the 
exporter and charged on his invoice. 

The rate of exchange used for com- 
puting the above taxes is $1 United States 
currency — 1.90 florins. 


Sweden 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Arrangements for Exchange of Com- 
modities with Switzerland.—An arrange- 
ment for Swedish-Swiss mutual trade 
during the period October 1, 1945, to 
March 30, 1946, was negotiated in Berne 
early in October 1945. 


November 24, 1945 


The planned merchandise exchange 
(which, it is understood, will not be em. 
bodied in a formal agreement) contem. 
plates Swiss deliveries of dyes to Sweden 
in increased quantities, while the Swiss 
exports of textiles are to be maintaineg 
at previous levels. Sweden is also ex. 
pected to take Swiss machinery and ap- 
paratus. Swedish exports to Switzer. 
land are to include iron and steel, wooden 
goods, machinery, ball bearings, refrig. 
erators, vacuum cleaners and certain 
quantities of seeds, vegetables, fish, and 
cod-liver oil. 

In announcing the above arrange. 
ment, both countries emphasized their 
support of every endeavor to restore 
multilateralism in the international] ex. 
change of goods and payments. 


Transport and Communication 


Improvements at Malmo’s Port of En- 
try and Its Free Port.—Subsidies have 
been granted for new construction at the 
port of Malmo, Sweden, looking toward 
the handling of heavier postwar traffic. 
Work still to be done includes the renova- 
tion of cranes, the rebuilding of ware- 
houses, and the reconstruction and wid- 
ening of the “Stockholm” wharf, as wel] 
as the renovation of warehouses and 
cranes in certain parts of “Industri” har- 
bor and the enlargement of that harbor. 

Total improvements reach a cost of 
about 9,000,000 crowns and represent a 
doubling during the war of the equip- 
ment of the free port. Of this total, 
items already completed are a warehouse 
costing 2,435,000 crowns, a basin and 
quay costing 1,500,000 crowns, and 10 
cranes and tracks that cost 1,700,000 
crowns. 

Among new harbor installations com- 
pleted are pipes laid to facilitate the 
piping of oil to tanks of various oil com- 
panies located within the harbor area, 
and a special coal harbor, begun in 1941, 
to expedite coal shipments. The harbor 
has a quay 335 meters long with a con- 
crete foundation and an upper structure 
of reinforced concrete. Cranes may be 
moved along the quay with greater speed 
since the electric cables of the crane are 
connected to rails on which they run 
through tunnels. There are four hinged 
bucket cranes with a reach of 27 meters 
and a lifting capacity of 6 tons. In the 
rear 3 kilometers of track have been laid, 
as well as 800 square meters of macadam- 
ized roads. 

At Malmo’s free port a solid quay of 
reinforced concrete, 250 miles long, has 
been built, as well as a warehouse four 
stories high and 100 meters in length 
with a floor space of about 16,000 square 
meters and about 700 square meters of 
refrigerating space. Recent additions to 
the equipment of this quay were five two 
to five rocker arm cranes (for the unload- 
ing of piece goods) which have been 
mounted on a 212 meter long raised run- 
ner in front of the warehouse. 


U.5.5. & 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Services—Three new aif 
services have been started in the Cau- 
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Lyon Fair Resumes 


Early resumption of annual fairs 
in Europe is indicated by the an- 
nouncement of such events as the 
International Fair at Lyon, France, 
now scheduled to be held from 
April 27 to May 5, 1946. Meantime 
war damage to the fair buildings is 
to be repaired at an estimated cost 
of 100,000,000 francs. 

Ten thousand invitations have 
been sent out, and, according to 
reports, many British, Russian, and 
United States firms already have 
signified their intention to partici- 
pate. 




















casus for passengers and freight, and 
particularly for agricultural traffic, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. These 
services are from Krasnodar, on the 
Kuban, to Sochi on the Black Sea coast, 
to Armavir, and to Maikop. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Scientific Instruments and 
Apparatus: Import Duty Greatly Re- 
duced.—The import duty of 52 percent 
including surtax, of the c. i. f. Monte- 
video value applicable to instruments 
and apparatus for geodesy, geophysics, 
meteorology, hydrography, sea and air 
navigation and astronomy, as well as to 
medical-optical apparatus (except oph- 
thalmoscopes) has been reduced to 10 
percent including surtax, of the c. i. f. 
Montevideo value, according to a decree 
of October 3, 1945, published in the Dia- 
rio Oficial of October 13, 1945. 

Jerked Beef: Export Quota to Cuba 
Authorized —A quota of 800 tons of 
Uruguayan jerked beef to be exported to 
Cuba has been authorized by a decree 
dated September 25, 1945, published in 
the Diario Oficial of October 19, 1945. 

According to this decree, 600 tons of 
the above quota of jerked beef were to 
be exported by October 31 and the re- 
maining 200 tons between November 1 
and December 31, 1945. 

|For previous announcements of export 


quotas on jerked beef see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 10, 1945. } 


Sheep: Previously Established Export 
Quota Increased.—The amount of 70,000 
wethers allowed exportation from Uru- 
guay until December 31, 1945, by decree 
of June 27, 1945, has been increased to 
134,000, according to a decree dated Sep- 
tember 11, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 29, 1945. 

|For announcement of decree of June 27, 


1945, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of AUu- 
gust 4, 1945.) 


Pedigreed Young Ewes: Exempt From 
Export Prohibition.—Pedigreed ewes not 
fully grown (not having all their teeth) 
are allowed to be exported from Uruguay 
by the National Breeding Centers in- 
scribed in the Geneological Register up 
to 10 percent of their pedigreed stock, 
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according to a decree dated August 8, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 21, 1945. 

Young and select ewes branded by the 
National Commission of Pedigreed Sheep 
are also permitted exportation from Uru- 
guay up to 10 percent of their breeder 


’ stock annually. 


Exports of young ewes by the National 
Breeding Centers are exempt from the 
export prohibition established by decree 
of March 7, 1945. 

[For decree of March 7, 1945, prohibiting 
the exportation of ewes not fully grown, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, 1945.]| 

Products Manufactured From Wild 
Animals: Exportation Authorized.— 
Products such as portfolios, belts, wal- 
lets, and similar articles manufactured 
from domestic wild animals are allowed 
exportation from Uruguay until further 
notice, according to a decree dated Au- 
gust 28, 1945, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 14, 1945. 

This authorization is in compliance 
with a decree of March 16, 1945, which 
provided that products derived from wild 
animals, in whatever form, may not be 
exported without authorization of the 
Executive. power. 

|For announcement of decree dated March 
16, 1945, see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
May 5, 1945.| 

Ewes: Additional Export Quota Au- 
thorized.—A quota of 5,000 ewes of what- 
ever age has been authorized exporta- 
tion from Uruguay from October 3 to 
December 31, 1945, according to a decree 
dated October 3, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 18, 1945. 

This export quota of 5,000 ewes is over 
and above the export quota of 10,000 
full-grown ewes authorized in a decree 
of June 27, 1945. 











Cuban Government Author- 
izes Increase in Port Ter- 
minal Charges 


Port terminal companies in Cuba 
have been authorized to increase 
their service tariffs by 25 percent 
over rates now prevailing, accord- 
ing to Decree No. 2662 published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of September 
22, 1945. 

The decree further provides for 
collection by Habana _ terminal 
companies of all charges for re- 
ception, handling, and delivery of 
incoming cargo directly from the 
ships or their agents. 

The decree also states that 
wharfage fees for Santiago de 
Cuba, which were fixed by Decree 
No. 1301 of August 12, 1920, are 
raised to the higher levels estab- 
lished for the port of Habana by 
Decree No. 665 of April 26, 1920. 

[Decree No. 431 of February 8, 1945, 
increased by 20 percent the wages of 
port and maritime workers included in 
the jurisdiction of the Port Intelli- 
gence Commissions and of dock ware- 


house employees of shipping com- 
panies. ] 
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Jewelry: Establishment of Export 
Quota Authorized.—An export quota of 
nationally manufactured jewelry equiva- 
lent to $120,000 (U. S. currency) in value 
was authorized by the Uruguayan Export 
and Import Control Commission, accord- 
ing to a resolution dated June 30, 1945, 
published in the Dario Oficial of July 9, 
1945. 

Exporters of jewelry have until March 
31, 1946, to complete the exportation of 
the above-mentioned amount of jewelry. 

A similar quota valued at $90,000 had 
been established by a resolution dated 
September 8, 1944, and was filled. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Charge for Invoice Blanks Reduced.— 
The Acting Consul General of Venezuela 
in New York has advised that, in accord- 
ance with instructions just received from 
his government, consular invoice blanks 
now are being sold by the Consulate at 5 
cents per set of five instead of 90 cents 
as heretofore. 

[Nots.—Holders of the pamphlet “Prepar- 
ing Shipments to Venezuela” should make 


appropriate corrections on pages 1 and 3, 
respectively. } 





Medical Supplies Still Short 
in Holland 


Medicines, including some of the sim- 
plest, such as bicarbonate of soda, are 
still very scarce in Holland, says the 
Netherlands Information Bureau—de- 
spite an easing of the situation due to re- 
cent shipments from the United States. 

The shortage affects 230 medicines 
which are obtainable from wholesalers 
only when doctors cannot prescribe any 
substitute. Among the scarce items are 
opiates, barbitals, anti-pyretica, and 
laxatives. Petroleum jelly is in better 
supply, but proprietary packaged medi- 
cines are still short owing to the condi- 
tion of foreign exchange. Penicillin is 
still not being imported for civilian use, 
but the new DDT powder can be pro- 
duced in Dutch factories and does not 
need to be imported. 

Despite handicaps, virtually all kinds 
of operations are being performed in 
hospitals, but radiologists are restricted 
in the making of X-ray photos owing to 
the lack of chemicals. 

When Holland was invaded in 1940, 
there was a sufficient supply of all medi- 
cines on hand to last the country through 
September 1944, but these stocks were 
immediately confiscated by the Germans. 
Netherlands medical-supply plants, 
which depend upon imported basic in- 
gredients for their products, have not 
yet been able to get into operation to 
restore the stocks confiscated. 

Shorly after the German capitulation 
in the Netherlands last May, British par- 
cels containing urgently needed medical 
supplies were received, but they did not 
contain some of the medicines most ur- 
gently needed for the treatment of con- 
ditions created by the shortage of food 
and the utter exhaustion of the Dutch 
people, says the Informatién Bureau. 
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News by COMMODITIES, 


Beverages 


PRODUCTION INCREASES IN BREWING IN- 
DUSTRY, MEXICO 


Mexico’s brewing industry relies upon 
imported hops for practically all of its 
requirements. 

Mexico has been experimenting with 
the growing of hops during the past few 
years, and the total area of such plant- 
ings is now about 130 hectares. Approxi- 
mately 100 hectares are now under 
cultivation in the vicinity of Monterrey, 
Nuevo Leon. Results obtained in this 
area have been satisfactory, and prepa- 
rations are under way to increase the 
acreage. Efforts are also being made to 
grow hops in the State of Baja Cali- 
fornia near Ensenada in the Mansadero 
Valley. A new brewery has been estab- 
lished there, and it is believed that the 
owners are experimenting with the 
growing of hops. 

Most of the hops imported into Mexico 
originate in the United States; small 
amounts come from Canada. Even be- 
fore the war when Belgium, Germany, 
and other European countries were lead- 
ing world sources of supply, Mexican 
brewers purchased the bulk of their re- 
quirements from the United States. It is 
expected, therefore, that Mexico will 
continue to look to the United States for 
its requirements. 

In 1944 Mexico imported 773,657 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of 
hops, of which 13,998 kilograms came 
from Canada and the remainder from 
the United States, as compared with 
629,188 kilograms in the first half of 
1945. Considering the size of hops im- 
ports in the first 6 months of 1945, 
imports for the entire year will probably 
surpass any previous year. 

Mexico’s brewing industry is consum- 
ing larger quantities of hops but the in- 
crease has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in the production of beer. In 1943 
a total of 767,000 kilograms of hops were 
consumed in producing 259,356,464 liters 
(1 liter=1.0567 quarts) of beer, whereas 
in 1944 only 688,000 kilograms were used 
to produce 316,148,666 liters. Thus in 
1944 production of beer increased by 56,- 
792,202. liters over the preceding year, 
while the consumption of hops decreased 
by 79,000 kilograms. 

Production of beer in Mexico continues 
upward. Statistics show that breweries 
are working at approximately 90 percent 
of capacity and employ about 5,000 per- 
sons. The over-all increase in produc- 
tion has nearly doubled during the past 
5 years. 

During the war a sizable foreign de- 
mand developed for Mexican beer. The 
largest market was the United States, 
and Costa Rica, and Cuba. Exports of 
beer from Mexico advanced from 18,- 
112,000 kilograms in 1943 to 45,098,000 
kilograms in 1944. For the first 6 months 
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of 1945 exports amounted to 28,451,000 
kilograms, practically all of which went 
to the United States. 

During the war purchasing power in 
Mexico increased sharply, and this to- 
gether with increased exports of beer 
principally to the United States, account 
for the large increase in demand. The 
war having closed, exports to the United 
States may decline and some observers 
believe there will be a decrease in domes- 
tic demand during the next 18 months, 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Argentina’s imports of chemicals, 
drugs, oils, and paints amounted to 58,000 
metric tons, valued at 49,983,000 pesos, 
in the period January-June 1945. In the 
like period of 1944 totals amounted to 
39,100 tons and 38,991,300 pesos. Imports 
increased 48.5 percent in volume and 28.2 
percent in value. 


EXPANSION OF BRAZILIAN INDUSTRY 


Contracts have been let to a United 
States company for the construction of 
three new sulfuric-acid plants in Brazil. 
Although the plants will be relatively 
small, they are considered an important 
indication of the general industrial ex- 
pansion of the country. 

Brazilian materials and equipment 
will be used as far as possible in con- 
structing the plants, which will be of the 
contact type. They are expected to be 














Ceiling Prices for Importers’ 
Sales of Sardines 


Specific dollar-and-cent ceiling 
prices have been established for 
importers’ sales of Portuguese and 
Spanish skinless and boneless sar- 
dines and Spanish boneless sar- 
dines (any brand, packed in olive 
oil), the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced November 13. 

The prices become effective No- 
vember 13, 1945, and are based on 
foreign purchase prices, landing 
costs, and gross margins that have 
been studied by OPA during the 
past 10 months while ceilings were 
established upon application from 
individual importers, the agency 
said. 

Retail ceiling prices for these im- 
ported sardines will be about 5 to 
10 cents per can lower than those 
now in effect, OPA added, and the 
new uniform importers’ maximum 
prices will remove the work-load 
that fell on both the pricing agency 
and importers when individual ceil- 
ings were figured. 
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in operation in about a year and wil] Use 
Texas brimstone as the source of sulfyy 

The largest will be a unit of a rayon 
factory in Sao Paulo and will haye a 
daily output of 30 metric tons of 98 per- 
cent acid. It is expected that other 
units, such as a carbon-disulfide plant 
will be added. : 

A second plant having a daily pro. 
duction of 10 tons will be erected ip 
Pernambuco and is scheduled to be in 
operation by the end of February 1946 
Practically the entire output of acid wil] 
be consumed in the manufacture of gy. 
perphosphate. 

A third plant to be built in Rio Grande, 
Rio Grande do Sul, will have a daily 
production of 10 tons of oleum to be used 
in oil refining. 


EXPORTS OF PYRETHRUM FLOWERS, Braz 


Brazil’s exports of pyrethrum flowers 
to Argentina in 1944 amounted to 50,000 
kilograms, valued at 485,427 cruzeiros 
(approximately $29,420) , according to of- 
ficial Brazilian customs statistics. None 
of this material was exported to Argen- 
tina in the first half of 1945. 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals during 
the first 8 months of 1945 decreased sub- 
stantially in value from those during the 
like period of 1944, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Compa- 
rable totals amounted to $52,042,000 and 
$55,243,000 (Canadian currency), respec- 
tively. 

Imports of inorganic chemicals de- 
clined to $6,721,000 in the period Jan- 
uary—August 1945, from $8,315,000 in the 
first 8 months of 1944, but imports of 
acids, cellulose products, and dyeing and 
tanning materials increased in value. 


CANADA’S EXPORTS TO INDIA INCREASE 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products to India almost doubled in 
value in 1944 over the 1943 figure, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 

Fertilizers were exported to India in 
especially large quantities during the 
past year, shipments being valued at 
$1,498,366 (Canadian currency). Other 
principal items were explosives, polishes, 
calcium compounds, and medicinals. 


VOLUME OF IMPORTS INCREASE, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s imports of chemicals and al- 
lied products, not including drugs, dyes, 
and paints, declined in quantity but in- 
creased in value during the second quar- 
ter of 1945 compared with the first. 
They amounted to 8,792 hundredweight, 
valued at 425,693 rupees (1 Ceylon f- 
pee=approximately $0.3037) in the 
period April-June and to 13,102 hundred- 
weight, valued at 393,925 rupees, in the 
preceding 3 months. 


Erre’s IMPORTS INCREASE 


Eire’s imports of chemicals and allied 
products, including drugs, perfumery, 
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dyes, and colors, valued at £818,314 in the during the preceding quarter and 607,163 
first half of 1945, increased about £100,000 tons during the quarter ended June 30, 
over the total of £719,182 for the like pe- 1944, One of the most important fac- 
riod of 1944. Imports of these products tors contributing to the increase in pro- 
in June 1945 totaled £165,569, compared duction is said to have been the more 
with £104,768 in June 1944. extensive use of open-cast mining. 
Fire’s imports of chemical fertilizers On August 6, 1945, the Government 
have increased substantially, about 80,000 purchased the Wangaloa coal field, an 
vill use tons having been received in the 1944-45 area of about 820 acres near Kaitangata, 
sulfur, season, with a larger quantity expected South Island. The field is known to 
| Tayon during the 1945-46 season, according to contain a very large quantity of coal, but 
have a the foreign press. the Government is chiefly interested for 
98 per- However, no immediate improvement the present in that part of the deposit 
other seems likely in supplies of potash and which can be taken from the ground by 
"Plant, sulfate of ammonia, according to the mechanical open-cast methods. With 
Ministry of Agriculture. the additional coal provided by Wanga- 
ly pro- loa field, there should be adequate sup- 
“< In PRODUCTION ee a RESUMED, plies for householders in South Island. 
) LANCE 
. 48 Production of potassium nitrate has BELGIAN PRODUCTION OF COAL 
cid will 7 estes del ~ 1 production in Belgium 
Of su- tn at ada erent or th: - rD, %, csueanenen ‘average of 29,500,000 metric 
France, according to a foreign chemical 3g > yo UV, d 
azine. a | > V 1 ‘{ i & tons from 1937 through 1939, it decrease 
drande, — h fertilizer concern Phospho- \ LP gradually during the war years, reaching 
a daily Siero oe cosas tes enateel Pests TR On, ~ Be a low of 13,504,950 metric tons in 1944, 
be used ats oa 000 000 dian it is reported according to statistics recently ee 
a. by the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 
Brazit Output oF SULFURIC AcID INCREASING, over production during the correspond- Coke production, which totaled 3,959,560 
flowers FRANCE ing period of 1944. Of this amount, metric tons in 1940, amounted to only 
“ey ? : 4,981,591 long tons represented under- 2,044,570 metric tons in 1944. 
) 50,000 Sulfuric-acid production in eae av- ground production which was 3.2 percent Tin total wmaber of ‘saieers Wweekins 
baron eraged 80,900 met sae tons monty in less in the January-June period of 1945 underground in Belgium decreased from 
Boot. fF 1938, but during the war declined steadily "than in the corresponding months of 88,266 in December 1940 to 52,787 in the 
. None despite the maintenance of py Fite ouput, 1944, and 261,401 long tons the produc- corresponding month of 1944. Mine em- 
<—— and reached a low in October 1944 of tion by open-cut mining. The output by ployees working at the surface num- 
2,500 tons. ee i te th 500 econ ~——open-cut, mining methods showed a 404 —_bered 41,089 in 1940 and 35,837 in 1944, 
oe — rising to 17,500 tons in percent increase as compared with pro- which made a total working force for the 
; during The estimated figure for June is 15,000 pnsage yee rm ~~ during the a + respectively, of 129,355 and 
ed sub- tons, and it is considered probable that ’ ; 5 The dail output which in 1940 aver- 
ring the output will level off at this figure. Unless DEVELOPMENTS IN NEW ZEALAND INDUSTRY aged 1 070. kilograms for underground 
to the the coal open adh a ome, early re- Coal production in New Zealand dur- workers or 719 for all workers dropped to 
Compa- sumpsion s — oragton en at ing the second quarter of 1945 showed a 846 kilograms for underground or 500 for 
000 and prewar ony ses "i : we A eens sharp increase, a total of 713,833 tons all workmen in 1944. 
respec: i downs sol cave pases As: — having been produced during this The production of the mines, by dis- 
als On Stone onder amb inn Gaeuiilias of plas ~s quarter as compared with 615,197 tons tricts, for the past 5 years was as follows: 
od Jan- used in the manufacture of sulfuric acid, iedeintiien ek tinal re sei Sn 
0 in the most of the important plants are located Production of Coal in Belgium, 1940-44 
ports of near coal pits, which are usually some (In metric tons] 
‘ing and distance from pyrite mines. Plants in 
alue. the south of France are more easily sup- District 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
— plied with both coal and pyrites and have 
: a higher production rate than those in Mons 4, 093, 400 4, 466, 080 4, 431, 450 4,099, 100 1, 486, 670 
ond ® the north. Charleroi 6,534,900 | 6.486140} 5 807,750| s7ikeee| — 8,394 200 
ubled in FRENCH IMPORTS Liege 4, 596, 200 4. 412. 730 4. 038. 360 3, 845, 350 2, 270, 290 
accord- Limbourg 6, 411, 160 7, 139, 430 6, 802, 530 6, 920, 060 4, 875, 050 
Imports into France of chemical prod- Namur 318, 600 350, 650 
India in ucts amounted to 26,450 metric tons dur- 
ing the ing the first 6 months of 1945. Of this te, Coa, Deposits Mone Accessisue, other persons brought into the Inta re- 
ued at apo g lage eget ced dee U.S.S.R gion by the development of the mines 
er ' ons and the Unite ates an cee Vi 
Be Canada 2,848 tons. Transportation of coal from the Inta the ao Government a Paget cere 
| deposits located on the Usa River, Soviet pep experiments to mee pam 
nals. FoREIGN TRADE, SYRIA AND THE LEBANON ro ccggeat= ~y ' and cattle which can be raised under the 
CEYLON Russia, will be greatly facilitated by the climatic conditions prevalent there. 
Imports of chemicals into Syria and recent completion of a branch railway 
and al- the Lebanon were 1,000 metric tons less connecting the mines with the Pechora EFFORTS TO INCREASE PRODUCTION OF COAL 
gs, dyes, in 1944 than in 1943, totals being 9,089 — main line, according to the Soviet press. IN SPAIN 
but in- and 10,090 tons, respectively. Mining of the Inta deposits, which Soviet During the second quarter of 1945, 
id quar- Exports of chemical products also de- mining experts believe likely to prove one coal production in Spain increased over 
he first. creased in 1944, amounting to 535 tons; of the largest in the Soviet Union, was that of the first quarter; however, the 
dweight, the 1943 total was 746 tons. begun in December 1944 and will shortly demand for coal was still 120,000 to 
ylon a be extended by the opening of 15 addi- 150,000 tons greater than the supply. 
eather } l d & k tional well-equipped mines, The Coal Commission has ordered de- 
a Oa an O e Completion of the branch railroad livery of 550,000 tons of bituminous coal 
ms = makes the output of the Inta deposits per month to the power plants, but up 
INCREASE IN PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA readily accessible to the industries and to the end of May coal deliveries to plants 
: Production of coal in New South transportation system of Leningrad, in the mining districts were only 85 per- 
d allied Wales, Australia, for the first 6 months Archangel, and other industrial centers cent of this figure, and to some of those 
n of 1945 totaled 5,242,992 long tons, or an in the northern part of the country. outside as little as 50 percent of the quota 
rfumery, increase of eight-tenths of 1 percent To provide food for the miners and was delivered. . 
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Various measures to increase produc- 
tion have been undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment. Taxes on new mining enter- 
prises were reduced, penalties were im- 
posed on mines which did not furnish 
their quota for shipment, the transpor- 
tation of coal was given preference on 
railways and ships, and all skilled work- 
ers in the coal mines were exempted from 
military service. All these measures 
have had some beneficial effect, but min- 
ing enterprises are apparently still hesi- 
tating to undertake large-scale develop- 
ment of additional areas because of the 
possibility of the nationalization of the 
mines and the uncertainty in regard to 
the amount of competition which they 
must meet in the future from British 
coal. 

Production totals for the first 6 months 
of 1945 compared with 1944 were as fol- 
lows: 


Production of Coal, Lignite, and Coke in 





Spain 
{In metric tons] 
First6 | First 6 
Fuel months | months 
144 1945 
Coal: 

Bituminous. -----.- -.----| 4,438, 426 4, 387, 779 
Anthracite .___- ae 718, 864 781, 759 
eS ae am 602, 759 656, 695 
Metallurgical coke___.....--- 425, 664 1 370, 000 





i Estimated. 


Imports of coal during the first half of 
1945 amounted to 33,334 metric tons, 
18,875 tons of which came from the 
United States and 14,459 tons were from 
Great Britain. All of this coal was 
bituminous. 


Construction 


ACTIVITY IN BRAZIL 


Although building activity in Brazil 
was well sustained during the second 
quarter of 1945, the emphasis was upon 
the construction of office buildings, 
apartment houses, and other commercial 
structures rather than upon small dwell- 
ings. New houses are reported to be 
badly needed throughout the country. 


PROJECTS IN CANADA 


Major construction projects, includ- 
ing an airport, planned for Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, involves an out- 
lay of about $2,000,000. Contracts have 
been awarded for the construction of a 
Dominion laboratory to be operated in 
conjunction with the University of Sas- 
katchewan, a medical school, and a vege- 
table-oil plant. 

A clothing firm in Toronto has an- 
nounced plans to build 500 low-rental 
dwellings for its workers, reports a Ca- 
nadian publication. There will be 32 
buildings in all. Present plans call for 
148 units containing a living room, 
dinette, bath, and three bedrooms; 172 
units with two bedrooms; 128 units with 
one bedroom; and 52 units containing 
only a living room, dressing room, di- 
nette, and bath. Provision will be made 
for gardens and playgrounds. The cost 
of the project will be $3,000,000. 
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time at a recent industrial fair. 


and chemicals. 


forms as the market requires. 


a corresponding decrease. 


totaled 890 tons. 





Sweden Active in Plastic-Products Field 


Several Swedish manufacturers exhibited plastics products for the first 
Prominently displayed was the polyvinyl 
chloride material known as “Nopoline.” 
of articles, including raincoats and umbrellas, shower curtains, handbags, 
infants’ wear, aprons, table covers, and bathing caps. 
be durable, noncracking and nonhardening in sunlight, and resistant to acids 
It is produced in only three colors at present; in addition 
to the products on display it will be made later in sheets, tubes, and other 
“Nopoline” is reported to have been under 
study for 2 years but to have been on the market only a few months. 

A large chemical fertilizer company displayed melamine resins produced 
entirely from Swedish raw materials. 
plastic material is produced rather than manufactured articles. 
fillers are added, the product is known as “Mepal,” but without fillers it is 
made into a water-soluble powder for the glue industry and is used especially 
by plywood and furniture manufacturers. 

Another concern exhibited an extensive line of plastics products divided 
into four principal categories—technical articles, electrical supplies, house- 
hold and camping utensils, and combs and sun glasses. A smaller exhibit con- 
sisted chiefly of articles for the electrical appliance and radio industries. 

As Swedish plastic production has increased, Sweden's imports have shown 
Official statistics give imports of plastics during 
the first 6 months of 1945 as 100 tons, whereas in the like period of 1944 they 
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PLANS FOR BUILDINGS, FINLAND 


The Finnish Ministry of Agriculture 
reported that 618 buildings had been re- 
constructed in northern Finland and 
2,507 were in the process of construction 
at the end of July 1945, according to the 
press. A total of 3,440 buildings are 
planned to be erected or reconstructed. 

In other parts of the country construc- 
tion of 2,232 buildings is planned. Of 
the total, 1.203 were under construc- 
tion and 114 had been completed at the 
end of July 1945. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATER-SUPPLY AND 
SEWERAGE SYSTEMS, HONDURAS 


Three projects for the construction 
and improvement of municipal water 
supply and sewerage systems recently 
announced in Honduras are to be fi- 
nanced entirely with local government 
funds and to have the technical assist- 
ance of the Servicio Cooperativo Inter- 
americano de Salud Publica. 

At San Pedro Sula where the sewerage 
system was improved recently by SCISP 
plans are in progress for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the water- 
supply system with a view to furnishing 
water for a system of fire hydrants as 
well as sufficient quantities for drinking 
and industrial uses. Estimates of the 
cost of this project have been placed at 
275,000 lempiras (2 lempiras=$1 U. S. 
currency ). 

Fifteen thousand lempiras has been 
set aside for the beginning of a sewerage 
system at Comayagua where a water sys- 
tem was built by SCISP last year. 

A sewerage system planned for Olan- 
chito is to cost about 45,000 lempiras 


PROGRESS IN ACTIVITY, MEXICO 


Despite the high level of construction 
activity in Mexico, an extensive backlog 
of public and private building apparently 
is awaiting decreased costs of materials 
and an improvement in the availability 
of labor. Building permits issued in 


Ciudad Juarez during the 3-month pe- 
riod ended May 1945 totaled 590 and 
were valued at 1,187,940 pesos. In the 
Federal District official figures for pri- 
vate construction during the last 4 
months of 1944 showed that 2,284 per- 
mits were issued for new buildings, 
which constituted an area of 458,850 
square meters, and were valued at 18,- 
015,631 pesos. Rebuilding permits is- 
sued in the district during the same pe- 
riod totaled 225, covered an area of 40,261 
square meters, and were valued at 
4,661,125 pesos. 

A new resort is under construction 
near Tijuana, at a point overlooking the 
ocean. The development, which will 
include a summer resort and a select 
residential community, will cost approx- 
imately 18,000,000 pesos. 


PROGRESS IN PANAMA 


Consideration is being given by the 
Panamanian Government to having the 
swamplands adjacent to Colon filled in, 
reports the Panamanian press. It has 
been estimated that the additional 
ground thus provided could be divided 
into 800 lots on which much needed 
dwellings and other buildings could be 
erected. This new area would provide 
space for building a new city nearly as 
large as the present city of Colon. 

A cement company, which made plans 
sometime ago to erect a plant on the 
Boyd-Roosevelt Highway at Quebrancha, 
now is constructing, in addition to the 
plant, 26 houses for workmen, a commis- 
sary, a restaurant, and a barber shop. 
Production of cement is expected to get 
under way by July 1946 


First SWEDISH Houses Arrive IN U. K. 


Four Swedish prefabricated houses al- 
rived in the United Kingdom during the 
latter part of September, reports a Brit- 
ish trade journal. These were the first 
of the 5,000 permanent 2-story timber 
houses ordered from Sweden. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


CANADA, POTENTIAL MARKET For 
APPLIANCES 


The manufacture of electrical goods 
ranks fifth among Canada’s leading 
manufacturing industries. Production 
had a value of $219,220,000 for the cal- 
endar year 1943 (the latest year for 
which complete official figures are avail- 
able), representing an increase of 173 
percent over 1938 and of about 18 percent 
over 1942 production. In 1943 the Prov- 
ince of Ontario accounted for about 69 
percent of Canada’s total production, or 
$151,261,800. 

Electrical goods produced in Canada 
during 1939 contained an estimated 33 
percent of imported parts, components, 
or raw materials, all but 1 percent of 
which came from the United States. Ac- 
cording to Canadian trade sources, be- 
cause of raw-material shortages and the 
present difficulties in obtaining com- 
ponents and parts from the United 
States, the industry may be under con- 
siderable pressure for deliveries until 
early 1946. 

A potential market of $339,300,000 for 
electrical appliances in Canada was indi- 
cated in a market survey reported in a 
Canadian financial publication. More 
than 35 percent of this would be ac- 
counted for by purchases of electric re- 
frigerators. The other items listed, in 
the order of the value of their potential 
market, were washing machines, cooking 
stoves, radios, sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, mixers, heating stoves, water 
heaters, irons, toasters, clocks, and fans. 

Many producers in Ontario have in- 
creased the size of their plants by about 
100 percent, mostly through private 
financing. Employment was said to be 
up about 100 percent in September and 
production somewhat above normal ca- 
pacity. Items in short supply were 
chiefly such raw materials as steel, brass, 
copper, porcelain, glass, and cotton. 


MANUFACTURE OF POWER MACHINERY, 
LENINGRAD, U.S. S. R. 


Leningrad, Soviet Russia, gradually is 
resuming its peacetime role as a leading 
producer of industrial equipment, states 
the Soviet press, and attention is being 
focused on electrical equipment. The 
design of a turbine for the Dnieper Hy- 
droelectric Station is reported to be near- 
ing completion at the Stalin Machinery 
Plant where last year, among other ma- 
chinery, a powerful turbine weighing 
1,250 tons was produced for the Rybinsk 
Hydroelectric Station on the Volga. The 
plant is working now on a 100,000-kilo- 
watt turbine for the wrecked Stalino- 
gorsk station not far from Moscow. 

A number of power machines were 
Manufactured at the Electrosila Plant 
in 1943, and in 1944 production of ma- 
chinery, including the largest hydro- 
8enerator in the Soviet Union, had a 
total capacity exceeding 300,000 kilo- 
Watts. Production in 1945 is expected to 
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be more than double that of the preced- 
ing year and equal the prewar output. 
Hydrogenerators and_ turbogenerators 
produced this year are being assembled 
at a number of the country’s power sta- 
tions. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


RESTORATION OF FOOD-PROCESSING 
InpustTryY, U. S. S. R. 


The food-processing industry in the 
Province of Kharkov, Soviet Russia, 
is being rehabilitated, according to the 
Russian press. Many prewar food- 
processing plants have been restored and 
a number of new plants built. By the 
end of 1945 the output will total 43 tons 
of fruit and vegetable marmalade, 28 
tons of dried fruit, and 5 tons of fruit for 
tea. 

Vitaminized juices, halva (a confec- 
tion), and canned fruits and vegetables 
will be produced in the near future. 


Coffee and Cacao 


Cacao Crop, GRENADA, B. W. I. 


The 1945 cacao crop of Grenada, Brit- 
ish West Indies, is estimated at 3,500 
tons (35,000 bags), about the same as 
last year. Shipments to the United 
States from the current crop totaled 
21,546 bags. 


GoLp Coast Cacao Exports 


The main crop and midcrop export 
tonnage of cacao during the years 1940- 
41 to 1944-45 (October 1 to September 
30) amounted to the following: 


Year: Long tons 
1940-41 _ .. 231,901 
1941-42 . 124, 061 
1942-43 173, 934 
1943-44 188, 924 
1944-45 __ ? 240, 000 


’ Estimated. 


The figure for 1944—45 is based on an 
unusually large main crop and a poor 
midcrop, when virtually all the Accra and 
Takoradi port stocks were exported. 

The profit of £1,000,000 resulting from 
the marketing of cacao during the past 
12 months alone will be returned to the 
farmers in welfare development schemes, 
states the Comptroller of Customs. 


GUATEMALAN EXPORTS OF COFFEE 


Exports of coffee from Guatemala in 
the first 11 months of the 1944—45 quota 
year totaled 829,237 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, a gain of about 5 percent as com- 
pared with 786,750 bags in the corre- 
sponding period of the 1943-44 quota 
year. 

Of the 829,237 bags of coffee exported 
in the 11 months of the current quota 
year (through August 1945), 89.2 percent 
went to the United States, 5 percent to 
Canada, 1.6 percent to Switzerland, and 
the remaining 4.2 percent to other coun- 
tries. This compared with 84.1 percent 
exported to the United States, 13.9 per- 
cent to Canada, and 2 percent to Switzer- 
land in the like period of the past year. 

Stocks in ports awaiting shipment on 
September 1, 1945, totaled 55,826 bags. 
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Dairy Products 


PRODUCTION, STOCKS, AND EXPorTs, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s milk production reached a 
seasonal low in August 1945, as a result 
of lack of rainfall, which was not relieved 
until middle September. Milk produc- 
tion being below requirements caused a 
reduction in stocks of principal dairy 
products, which condition was expected 
to continue. 

Butter exports decreased sharply in 
August and were the lowest of the year. 
Stocks of butter were the smallest since 
1942 and retail supplies were low. Ex- 
ports of casein and cheese were larger 
in August 1945 than in July. 

Preliminary statistics for butter, 
cheese, Casein, milk powder, and con- 
densed milk are shown by months from 
May through September 1945, in the 
following table: 


Dairy Products, Argentina, 1945 


[In metric tons] 





iC r-| 
| Commer) produc. | 


Product and month | cial : Exports 
stocks: | tion ports 
Butter 4 
May | 7, 976 | 3, 747 1, 462 
June } 7,317 | 2, 746 1, 229 
July 5, O97 | 2, 007 2, 359 
August | 2, 240 1, 851 430 
September og 
Cheese: } 
May i 19,903 6, 807 284 
June | 19,554 5, 430 633 
July | 18, 658 | 4, 236 1, 348 
August | 17, 055 | 3, 998 1, 545 
September 14, 631 ‘ 
Casein | 
May 12, 945 2, 206 2, 934 
June 3, 064 | 1, 673 3, 763 
July 11, 525 | 1, 341 2, 240 
August | 1, 205 | 1, 266 3, 950 
September 8, 796 - 
Milk powder 
May 1, 409 318 84 
June 1, 405 231 114 
July 1, 333 112 (?) 
August 1, O57 | 125 (2 
September 819 
Condensed milk 
May 811 277 18 
June 792 213 160 
July 711 162 (?) 
August 5A4 160 (2) 
September 432 | 





1 On the Ist day of each month. 
? Data not available 


Grains and Products 


LARGE GRAIN HARVEST EXPECTED, ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


In May, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan offi- 
cials feared a deficit of at least 3,000 tons 
of cereals and substitutes. The Dura 
Purchasing Commission reported re- 
cently, however, that the prospects for 
this year were much brighter and that 
there likely would be a surplus of 6,500 
tons available for distribution in Novem- 
ber when the size of the harvest was 
known. 

The improved situation is due to sev- 
eral factors, but chiefly to the great ef- 
forts of the main dura-producing prov- 
inces of Blue Nile, Kordofan, and Kas- 
sala. The later Province will probably 
show a deficit of 2,000 tons (earlier an- 
ticipated deficit, 5,000 tons), while the 
Blue Nile and Kordofan Provinces have 
exceeded their quotas. Also favoring the 
supply situation is the stricter rationing 
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enforced in consuming areas such as 
Khartoum, Northern Province, and Port 
Sudan, and the release of 800 tons of 
grain by the Army for civilian use. The 
mixing of one-third chickpea flour with 
wheat flour, which was begun in July, is 
expected to make additional wheat avail- 
able for issue in the Dongola area. 

Plans are already being advanced to 
increase this year’s production of cereals. 
Approximately 43,000 extra feddans of 
irrigated land in the Blue Nile Province 
are being allocated to dura and wheat 
production, and projects at Laiya in 
Kassala Province and in Kordofan Prov- 
ince are under way. However, the main 
effort for increased production still must 
be made by the individual cultivator, who 
has been assured of a minimum price 
increase of 25 percent for this harvest’s 
grain. 


CUBAN IMPORTATION OF FLOUR INCREASING 


The rate of wheat-flour importation 
into Cuba up to and including October 1, 
1945, indicates that receipts in 1945 will 
be at least 2,000,000 200-pound bags, ex- 
ceeding by a wide margin the previous 
record of 1,600,000 bags in 1943. Large 
importation has been necessary to re- 
plenish stocks which were negligible on 
January 1 and to support the record rate 
of consumption. The latter reflects in- 
creased purchasing power of the Cuban 
people, the low price of bread in relation 
to other foodstuffs, and the abundant 
supply of wheat flour during a period 
when most basic foodstuffs have been 
scarce. All imports of wheat flour in 
1945 came from the United States, re- 
ceiving the benefits of special subsidies. 
Stocks were large in October, but by De- 
cember the Cuban importers may again 
be actively in the market. 

Prospective demand in 1946 is forecast 
at 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 bags. Consump- 
tion is expected to be equal to that in 
1945, or about 1,900,000 bags, but may be 
slightly smaller because of the increased 
availability and lower prices of other 
foodstuffs. The long-range outlook after 
1946 is that Cuban importation will re- 
main at least 1,500,000 bags so long as 
sugar exports bring relatively favorable 
returns and resultant large purchasing 
power to the Cuban people. 


Grain CROPS IN IRAQ 


The 1945 barley crop in Iraq is ap- 
praised at 650,000 tons with an export- 
able surplus of 220,000 to 250,000 tons 
of reportedly good-quality grain. 

The official price for barley of the 1944 
crop was fixei at 19,500 Iraq dinars 
($78.82) per metric tons f.o.b. Basra, 
clean and bagged. No official price has 
been fixed for the 1945 crop; it was de- 
cided to allow the price of barley to find 
its own level. 

The British Food Ministry is reported 
to have bought 10,000 metric tons of the 
new barley during the second quarter of 
1945. The first sale was closed at 16 
Iraq dinars ($64.68) per metric ton f. o. b. 
Basra, clean and sacked, with allowance 
for 3 percent foreign matter and 2 per- 
cent dirt. The market eased succes- 
sively from 15,000 dinars ($62.66) per 
metric ton to 15 dinars ($60.64) and 
eventually to 14,500 dinars ($58.62) at 
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which level it stood at the end of June 
1945. The British Ministry of Food is 
said to be interested in the purchase of 
20,000 metric tons of barley a month. 
The Ministry of Supply has been liberal 
in granting export licenses for barley to 
be shipped to Mediterranean ports, but 
because of the lack of shipping space it 
is expected that only barley purchased 
by the British Food Ministry will be 
moved. 

Purchase of barley made by the United 
Kingdom Commercial Company during 
June 1945 brought the total quantity ac- 
quired to 200,000 metric tons, thereby 
fulfilling the contract it entered into in 
1944. Since the stocks of the 1944 ex- 
portable surplus barley crops were 
exhausted, it was necessary to draw on 
the 1945 surplus to complete the con- 
tract. 

The final assessment of the 1944 wheat 
crop was placed at 350,000 metric tons 
and 1943 wheat production was placed 
at 380,000 tons. The 1945 wheat crop 
is estimated to be 400,000 metric tons. 

The official price fixed in 1944 for the 
best quality wheat was 29,500 Iraqui 
dinars ($119.25) per metric ton including 
all taxes against 32 dinars ($129.36) 
fixed in 1943. This year the official price 
is Iraqi dinars ($109.15) per metric ton 
for wheat in which the proportion of for- 
eign matter does not exceed 10 percent 
and the proportion of dirt and dust does 
not exceed 5 percent. 

Reports received from rice-growing 
areas suggest that the 1945 rice crop 
will be smaller than that of last year, 
possibly 245,000 metric tons, against 
280,000 to 300,000 tons in 1944. The de- 
cline in production is attributed to the 
absence of flood waters during the 
spring. Export of rice from Iraq is pro- 
hibited, but it is reported that a few 
thousand tons of the lower-quality grain 
went to Nejd in exchange for other 
products brought into the country by 
Saudi Arabian tribesmen. 

The total 1945 crop of millet, giant 
millet, and corn is expected to aggregate 
15,000 metric tons, of which 13,000 tons 
will probably be available for export. 


Fruits and Nuts 
TUNISIAN DATE CROP 


The Tunisian date crop in the 1945- 
46 season is unofficially estimated at 
about 25,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 22,500 tons in 1944-45. There was 
understood to be a certain carry-over 
stock available from last season’s crop. 

Official prices set last season ranged 
from 8 to 18 francs per kilogram. The 
trade believes that the Government will 
permit the free sale of dates this season. 


GRAPEFRUIT SHIPMENTS, ISLE OF PINES, 
CUBA 


Grapefruit began to move from the Isle 
of Pines (Cuba), to United States mar- 
kets in September 1945. The quantity 
was small—only 802,000 pounds—in com- 
parison with 3,400,000 pounds in Sep- 
tember 1944 and the 1939-41 average for 
September of 5,800,000 pounds. Re- 
duced duties are in effect in the United 
States only during the months of August 
and September. 
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Effect of last year’s hurricane, insuffi 
cient fertilizer, and inability to put fruit 
on the American market at remunerative 
prices are expected to reduce to about 
15,000 crates the Isle of Pines grapefruit 
shipments to the United States for this 
season. The Isle of Pines exported an 
average of more than 100,000 crates q 
year during the period immediately prio; 
to the war. 


CURRANT AND SULTANA-RASIN PRODUCTION 
GREECE ; 


Earlier estimates of Greek currant ang 
sultana-rasin production have been re- 
duced following an almost unprece. 
dented drought and an inadequate sup- 
ply of chemicals. Final figures on figs 
show little change, however. The follow. 
ing table shows estimates for this year’s 
dried-fruit production for 1944, and the 
average for the 5-year period 1933-37: 


{In metric tons] 


| 

| Aver- | 

Fruit | age | 1044 1945 
1933-37 








Currants 158, 622 | 40, 000-50, 000 35, 000 
Sultana raisins 26, 842 16, 000 15. 000 
Figs 26,458 12, 000-16, 000 12, 000-15, 09 





The quality of the fruit is reported to 
be good and the sugar content high. The 
Central Currant Bureau reports an ex. 
portable surplus of 25,000 metric tons of 
currants. 


INCREASE IN BANANA Exports, Honpvuras 


Banana exports from Honduras in- 
creased to prewar levels in the first half 
of 1945, and the fruit companies engaged 
in expanding production to an even 
greater extent are providing employment 
for more workers than at any time in the 
past several years. 

Exports of bananas from Honduras to 
the United States totaled 3,032,798 stems 
in the first quarter of 1945 and 4,195,420 
stems in the second quarter, increases 
amounting to 29 and 38 percent, respec- 
tively, over shipments during the com. 
parable quarters of the past year. 

Practically all fruit produced, both by 
the large companies and by independent 
planters in the north coast area, was ex- 
ported, as shipping was adequate and 
there were no significant losses from 
blowdowns or disease during the first 6 
months of 1945. The favorable shipping 
situation greatly limited the production 
of dried-banana products, an industry 
which uses principally rejected bananas, 
During the first quarter of 1945 ship- 
ments of these products totaled only 
12,330 pounds of banana powder; in the 
second quarter 27,270 pounds of powder, 
and 1,000 pounds of dried bananas were 
exported, 


CONDITIONS IN COCONUT INDUSTRY, PHILIP- 
PINE ISLANDS 


The Philippine coconut plantations 
are reported as more or less intact, eX- 
cept in regions where actual and extreme 
fighting took place. It is expected that 
coconut production will remain not more 
than 5 percent below the normal prewar 
level. The brunt of the warfare damage 
to the coconut industry was at its prot 
essing and manufacturing plants. 
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The Philippine Islands were formerly 
one of the world’s largest producers of 
coconuts and copra. A 1939 agricul- 
tural census reported 2,597,550 acres 
planted to coconuts in 1938, and the 
number of coconuts produced was more 
than 2,303,000,000. These were used 
mostly for copra, coconut oil, and desic- 
cated coconut for export. In 1939 and 
1940 the coconut-industry situation was 
considered similar to that of 1938. 

Today the coconut plantations require 
improvements, and financial assistance 
to growers and processors appears neces- 
sary for plantations and equipment and 
the reconstruction of coconut mills, 
desiccated coconut factories, copra 
driers, sheds, and warehouses. 


Fic Crop AND MARKETING, SPAIN 


A preliminary estimate of the 1945 fig 
crop of Malaga, Spain, sets the figure at 
about 2,000,000 kilograms, and for the 
Provinces of Malaga, Granada, Jaen, and 
Almeria at about 3,000,000 kilograms. 
This is about 10 percent less than the 
fina] estimate of the 1944 fig crop. A 
prolonged drought in this part of Spain 
interfered with the development of the 
fig trees so that the fruit is smaller than 
usual, although the quality is reported as 
better than the last crop and of a lighter 
color. Furthermore, the fruit is not dry, 
despite the lack of rain, but exceptionally 
sound and good. Insect pests and disease 
did not adversely affect the crop. 

Dried figs, which are considered excel- 
lent food for animals, have been used as 
fodder to replace a loss of cereal crops 
caused by the long drought. This has 
affected the carry-over stocks of dried 
figs in the general Malaga district and 
there is no carry-over reported. 

Except for a few consignments of dried 
figs to Switzerland on a barter basis and 
a limited quantity acquired by a U. S. 
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Government agency, there were no 1944— 
45 exports of dried figs, the bulk of the 
crop being consumed locally. 

Prices for figs started at 25 pesetas per 
arroba (10.95 pesetas=$1 U.S. currency; 
1 arroba=11% kilograms) locally, but 
this price increases rapidly and it be- 
comes difficult to acquire figs actually 
below 30 pesetas per arroba. This cost 
price is augmented by a series of ex- 
penses such as transportation charges, 
transport taxes, municipal levy, and 
commissions, so that a box of 10 kilo- 
grams net of Fraga-type figs would be at 
about 37 pesetas, that is, 3.70 pesetas a 
kilogram f. o. b. Malaga. 

The actual minimum export price es- 
tablished by the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce in Madrid is: 4.25 pesetas 
a kilogram for payment in foreign free 
exchange, and 4.50 pesetas a kilogram 
for payment in compensation on clear- 
ing. Actual inland buying prices are not 
expected to be lowered because of the 
scarcity of feedstuffs for animals and the 
demand for figs as a substitute. 

For the past 5 or 6 years fig growers 
have been receiving remunerative prices 
for their crops, but processors and dis- 
tributors have lost money. Although 
figs are among the staple foods of the 
poor, the average worker could not afford 
to pay 5 pesetas a kilogram for figs for 
which the price was formerly between 
1.50 and 2 pesetas. The result is that 
large supplies of dried figs have remained 
in the hands of retail dealers—unsold 
and deteriorating. 

It was reported in September that sup- 
plies of good-quality dried figs were 
available and slowly coming to market 
and that probably fair supplies of dried 
figs were then in the hands of dealers 
and exporters. This was believed to be 
the case not only in Malaga but also in 
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other fig-producing areas, such as Al- 
meria, Cordoba, Granada, Huelva, and 
Jaen. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGar Exports, AUSTRALIA 


Australian exports of sugar for the 
year 1944-45, and the month of July 1945, 
are shown by quantity and value in the 
following table. 


Australian Exports of Sugar, 1944-45 and 
July 1945 


{Quantity in tons; value in thousands of £] 











] | 
Quantity | Value 
Country of destina- — ‘emcees wee arte 
tion | 1944- | July 1944- July 
| 45 | 1945 | 45 | 1045 
_ aes sonal eciniiesnatisitatielheagiatnndiantion a intial 
New Zealand | 63,007 | 11, 785 939 | 200 
[aS SC \ og ees 
20 SRS By 2 Se 
New Caledonia......| 2,468 |_._.._- 59 
New Guinea.........| 809 |......- Sf Pea 
Other countries... _- | 16,722 | 1,491 | 368 54 
Total........../114,011 | 13,276 | 1,854| 263 
| | | 





PRODUCTION IN ANTIGUA AND ST. KITTS, 
B. W. I. 


The sugar season in Antigua, B. W. I., 
which ended June 14, 1945, was one of 
the most successful the island has ex- 
perienced. Approximately 20,000 tons of 
sugar were produced, more than 2,000 
tons over the estimate for the year. The 
1945-46 sugar-production estimate is 
about 24,000 tons. 

Cane and sugar production, as well as 
molasses production, figures during re- 
cent years and estimates for 1945-46 for 
Antigua and St. Kitts are shown in the 
accompanying table: 


Cane, Sugar, and Molasses Production, An- 
tigua and St. Kitts, B. W. I., 1943-46 








markets lost during the war. 


in early November. 


pounds valued at $155,671,000. 


year, 5 cents a copy.] 


ee 





Tobacco Export Problem Looms 


The 1945 tobacco crop in the United States will probably total 2,037,000,000 
pounds, or 4 percent above last year’s record of 1,950,000,000 pounds, and 
the industry is now faced with the serious problem of regaining its export 


The problem is discussed at considerable length in an Industrial Reference 
Service release (Part 5, Foodstuffs, Fats and Oils, Issue No. 9) made public 


This year the foreign market situation is engrossing the entire tobacco 
trade, for upon the reclamation of temporarily lost markets depends the 
future of the South’s important leaf-tobacco industry. 

Although inquiries have begun to come in from tobacco manufacturer's 
in liberated countries, “prices now prevailing for United States tobaccos and 
the low purchasing power of these countries constitute a problem of the 
greatest magnitude,” according to the report. 

Tobacco exporters in the United States are not expected to devote much 
effort in the near future to the development of new markets but will rather 
seek to reclaim prewar foreign outlets. 

The importance of foreign trade to the tobacco industry is reflected by the 
1938 export statistics, which show that in that year exports from the United 
States of unmanufactured tobacco of all types amounted to 489,093,000 
In the following 2 years exports declined 
sharply because of the war, and the 1944 total was only 235,742,000 pounds 
valued at $44,045,000, the report points out. 


[Nore.—Part 5 of the Industrial Reference Service Foodstuffs, Fats and Oils is 
available on a subscription or single-copy basis from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the Department's Field Offices: $1.50 a 




















| Cane | Sugar | Molasses 








Year | produc- | produc- | produc- 
tion | tion tion 
Antigua: | Tons | Tons | Gallons 
1942-43 | 170,326} 21,867 805,340 
1943-44 121, 488 | 16,280 | 595,871 
1044-45 147,697 | 20,663 | 607, 560 
1945-46 ! 189, 000 24, 000 880, 000 
St. Kitts: 
1942-43 | 265,337 | 32,162 | 1, 190, 230 
1943-44 | 213,052 | 27,622 | 1,077, 150 
1944-45 | 225, 476 28, 543 | 1,038, 530 
1945—46 ! 32, 000 are 
1 Estimated. 


CONDITIONS IN PHILIPPINE SuGAR INDUSTRY 


The Philippine sugar industry before 
the war was one of the most highly de- 
veloped industries of the Islands and pro- 
vided an important money crop. Ex- 
ports of sugar from 1931-40 averaged 
about 45 percent of the total exports of 
the country. “Sugar production in 1945, 
which is estimated at about 10,000 tons, 
is not sufficient to meet domestic con- 
sumption. 

The war has greatly disorganized the 
Philippine sugar industry, the Japanese 
having diverted much of the acreage to 
other crops, such as cotton and rice. Al- 
though a survey being made of the actual 
damages suffered by the industry has not 
been completed, a rough estimate indi- 
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cates losses at 94,590,000 pesos, including 
damage to buildings, equipment, and 
transportation facilities. 


Furs 


PRODUCTION IN FINLAND 


Estimates of Finnish fur breeders’ 
production for 1945 include 18,000 plati- 
num and silver foxes, 5,000 blue foxes,, 
and 25,000 minks, according to a Finnish 
publication. In trade circles, these esti- 
mates are considered somewhat high. 
Production in 1944 amounted to 15,000 
platinum and silver foxes, 3,500 blue 
foxes, and 15,000 minks. (Red foxes are 
wild and, consequently, not included in 
these figures.) 

About 50 percent of the fur-farm pro- 
duction will be available for export, it is 
estimated by trade sources. In addi- 
tion, there are expected to be approxi- 
mately 15,000 red foxes for export and 
between 40,000 and 50,000 muskrats for 
export. It is anticipated that squirrels 
will be protected. 

None of the foregoing figures include 
stocks on hand at the various fur houses. 


ICELANDIC FUR TRADE 


During the first 5 months of 1945, Ice- 
land exported 7,300 fur skins, compared 
with 2,100 during the comparable period 
in 1944. 

The Icelandic mink-fur trade, which 
steadily decreased during the war years, 
looked to a revival when a lot of 500 
skins, valued at about $10,000, was sold 
to an Irish customer during this period. 


Glass 


and Products 


PROGRESS IN FRENCH GLASS INDUSTRY 


The French glass industry has made 
continued progress since the beginning 
of 1945, because of the further develop- 
ment of alternative sources of energy for 
scarce coal. Output increased from 
month to month during the first half of 
the year and operations, compared with 
prewar activity, advanced to 23 percent 
in February, 32 percent in March, 37 per- 
cent in April, 45 percent in May, and 49 
percent in June. This last figure, how- 
ever, represents a scale of operations be- 
low that of occupation years and further 
expansion is not considered likely until 
coal supplies improve. 

Production of glass during the first 6 
months of this year amounted to 88,500 
tons, according to French Government 
figures. 


SOURCES OF BRAZIL’S WINDOW GLASS 


Approximately all of Brazil’s require- 
ments of window glass are now being met 
by the output of two factories, one of 
which is located in a suburb of Niteroi 
in the State of Rio de Janeiro and the 
other in Sao Paulo. 

The plant at Niteroi commenced pro- 
duction in October 1943, and from an 
initial output in that year of 238,000 tons, 
the factory increased production to 2,- 
224,000 in 1944. During January 1945 it 
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republics and Panama. 


the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 


culture. 
pines, where abaca is native. 


in northwestern Panama. 


fiber-drying machinery. 











Production of Abaca in Central America Expanding 


Never grown in the Western Hemisphere before Pear] Harbor except experj- 
mentally, abaca—from which manila rope is made—is now being produced 
in quantity on five plantations of 27,500 acres in four Central American 


Western Hemisphere production of abacé, which was obtained largely 
from the Philippines before the war, may aggregate 25,000,000 pounds this 
year and from 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds in 1946, says a statement by 


United States consumption of abaca in 1939 was about 103,000,000 pounds 
In addition, the United States imported 17,000,000 pounds of Manila rope 
from the Philippines and the Netherlands Indies. 

Exports of abaca from Panama are expected to be about 14,000 000 pounds 
this year compared with about 6,000,000 pounds in 1944. 
production has suffered from too much rain and floods. 
hampered abaca production in Honduras and Guatemala. 

Abaca production in Panama averages about 4,000 pounds of dry fiber an 
acre compared with an average of 1,000 pounds per acre in the Philippines 

United States Government agencies have aided the establishment of an 
abaca industry in the Western Hemisphere. 
pine abacé was made at a plant quarantine station on Columbus Island, off 
the eastern Panama coast, by Harry T. Edwards of the Department of Agri- 
Edwards brought 1,350 plants to Panama in 1925 from the Philip- 


The progeny of the 500 strong plants that survived have furnished the 
material for planting 26,500 acres in the four republics since Pearl Harbor 
Previous to the outbreak of war, the United Fruit Co. was growing 2 046 acres 
of abaca on an experimental basis on its plantation in the Almirante region 


United States Government procurement agencies contracted during the 
war for the entire crop of this war-essential fiber. 
absorbs water very slowly and is resistant to injury from salt water. The 
abaca industry is benefiting from improved fiber-cleaning machinery and 
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Costa Rica’s abaca 
Droughts have 


The first planting of Philip- 


Rope made of abaca 











closed for repairs and improvements, 
but resumed operations in July. In Sep- 
tember the factory was averaging about 
30 tons, or 6,000 square meters, daily. 

The plant in Sao Paulo started opera- 
tions on May 3, 1945, and turns out a 
similar amount daily. Both factories 
manufacture glass varying from 2 to 6 
millimeters in thickness. Raw materials, 
with the exception of soda ash, are 
available locally. 

Before the war most of the window 
glass used in Brazil came from Europe 
and Japan. When trade relations with 
these countries were cut off the United 
States became the principal source of 
supply and held that position until out- 
put in Brazil became sufficient to meet 
demand. 


ImporTS INTO EL SALVADOR 


Imports of glass and products into El 
Salvador during 1944 amounted to 615.5 
metric tons, valued at 414,617 colones 
($165,846.80 in United States currency), 
of which 547.9 metric tons, valued at 
335,390 colones ($134,156) came from 
the United States. ‘One colon=about 
$0.40 in U. S. currency.) 


PORTUGUESE GLASS MANUFACTURE 


Glass manufacturers in Portugal were 
ready to ship their products as soon as 
conditions permitted the resumption of 
normal export trade, the foreign press 
reported in August. In 1944 the factories 
produced 637 tons of pressed glass, 1,543 
tons of window glass, 28,782 tons of 
bottles and flasks, 3,045 tons of demi- 
johns, and 3,974 tons of glassware. Glass 


manufacture is one of the oldest Porty- 
guese industries. 


NICARAGUAN MARKET FOR CONTAINERS 


Bottles and jars of all types have been 
in very short supply in Nicaragua since 
the beginning of the war and there isa 
large accumulated demand. Breweries 
and bottlers plan to increase their bev- 
erage production and the need for im- 
ported bottles will be even greater. Prior 
to 1932 Czechoslovakia was the principal 
source of supply, after which year the 
United States became the important 
source. Since 1937 Mexico has gradu- 
ally been building up a large bottle trade | 
with Nicaragua. In 1942 the United 
States supplied 56 percent of Nicaragua’s 
beverage bottles and 59.4 percent of the 
medicinal, perfume, and sweets contain- 
ers; in 1943 it supplied 48.2 percent and 
25.1 percent, respectively, of these com- 
modities. Detailed statistics for 1944 are 
not available. 

Beer bottles in the 12-ounce size are 
the major item among bottle imports. 
Dark amber, long-necked bottles with 
crown caps are imported directly by the 
user in lots of 1,000 gross. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the beer manufac- 
tured is bottled and more than 90 per- 
cent of the bottles used are the 12-ounce 
size. 

Local carbonated-beverage bottlers es- 
timate that 75 percent of their produt- 
tion is marketed in 6-ounce bottles. Ma- 
nagua, Leon, and Granada, the three 
most important west-coast towns, used 
85.9 percent of the botiles imported it 
1944. Of the total of 981,300 dozen 
6-ounce bottles of carbonated beverages 
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sold in 1944, 350,000 dozen were a popu- 
lar United States beverage sold in the 
company’s specially designed bottles, 
With the exception of size, there is little 
standardization of soda-bottle styles. 
Some small bottlers purchase directly 
from an importer but the large traffic in 


second-hand bottles is their major 
source of supply. 7 , 
The locally distilled “aguardiente” 


(popularly called “guaro”) is the most 
widely consumed alcoholic beverage. It 
is sold mostly in second-hand bottles of 
any type, but the short United States 
peer bottle sealed with a cork is often 
used. 

Drugs, medicinal products, and a small 
quantity of cosmetics account for a por- 
tion of the demand for second-hand bot- 
tles and containers. Medicinal : and 
pharmaceutical products are sold in 6- 
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ounce bottles more often than in 2-ounce 
bottles. 

Nicaragua has only a small demand 
for 1-liter milk bottles and no demand 
for the 1-quart size. At present the con- 
sumer must furnish the container when 
milk is delivered. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN BELGIUM 


Of the 23 blast furnaces operating in 
Belgium as of December 1940, only 12 
were in production at the end of 1944. 
Total production of pig and finished iron 
and of crude, cast, and finished steel for 
each of the war years, according to statis- 
tics recently released by the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, is shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Tron and Steel Production of Belgium, 1940-44 


{In metric tons] 





Product 1940 


Iron 
Pig 
Finished 
Steel ; ‘ 
Crude 835, 530 
Cast 60, 640 
ont a 
Finished , 276, 640 


, 791, 470 
13, 250 


1941 1942 1943 1944 


1, 421, 990 
13, 940 


1, 273, 110 
21, 500 


1, 633, 180 
15, 980 


712, 590 
6, 460 

1, 552, 250 
61, 140 

1, 241, 820 


1, 319, 800 
54,030 
995, 620 


1, 601, 340 
52, 443 
1, 217, 860 


603, 110 
27, 410 
446, 190 





U. S. Suppiies LARGE PorRTION OF 
Propucts, CUBA 


All of the steel bars and rods, galvan- 
ized steel sheets for roofing, galvanized 
steel tubing, steel tubing for electrical 
installations, wire and wire screening im- 
ported into Cuba during 1944 came from 
the United States, according to the Cuban 
press. The United States also supplied 
a large proportion of the steel structures 
imported into Cuba in 1944. Amounts 
of structural steel imported into Cuba in 
1939, and 1944, showing the amounts 
originating in the United States, were 
as follows: 


Importation of Steel Building Materials 
Into Cuba, 1939 and 1944 


{In metric tons] 





1939 1044 


Commodity 


rotal 
United 
ital 


States 
United | 


States 


Steel bars and rods ...- 14, 878 12, 284) 21, 073 21, 073 
Galvanized steel sheets for | 
_ roofing... 3, 754) 3,752; 588) 588 
Steel structures 4,566) 4,359) 3,645) 3, 530 
Galvanized steel tubing 3, 613) 3,190) 3, 693) 3, 693 
Steel tubing for electrical 
installations 224 224 680 680 
fire... 4,459, 2,345 4, 809) 4, 809 
Wire screening M4 116 34] 341 





PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SPAIN 


Production of iron and steel in Spain 
during the first 6 months of 1945 was 
less than in the corresponding period of 
1944. The outstanding factors contribut- 
ing to this decrease were said to be the 
shortage of coal and electric power, the 
latter of which was intensified by the 
drought. A stalemate existed between 
the coal mines, power plants, and steel 
Plants. Steel was lacking for replace- 
ments of rolling stock to transport coal, 


and coal was lacking for the production 
of steel. Steel plants were unable to 
operate more than 3 or 4 days a week. 

Iron-ore production from January 
through May, together with estimated 
figures for June, stood at 596,219 metric 
tons as compared with 783,967 metric 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1944. The greatest reduction took place 
in northern Spain, particularly Vizcaya. 
Production in southern Spain, because 
of British demand, was better sustained. 
Production in the Rif and Setolazar 
mines in Spanish Morocco during April 
and May showed an increase over the 
corresponding months of 1944; no figures 
were available for June. 

Pig-iron output during the first 6 
months of 1945 amounted to 235,733 
metric tons as compared with 296,110 
tons in the first half of 1944; steel pro- 
duction, which totaled 284,964 metric 
tons during the first two quarters of the 
current year, was likewise under the 320,- 
543 produced in the corresponding period 
of 1944, which was 320,543 metric tons. 

Iron ore exported during the first half 
of 1945 amounted to 110,841 metric tons, 
only slightly more than one-fourth of 
the amount exported in the first half of 
1944 (425,682 metric tons). However, ex- 
ports from Spanish Morocco during the 
6-month period of 1945 of 362,691 metric 
tons represented a slight increase over 
the 319,016 metric tons exported from 
January through June 1944, 


BRAZILIAN EXPorTS 


Iron-ore exports from Brazil during 
the first 6 months of 1945 amounted to 
91,933 metric tons, valued at $406,073, 
according to official Brazilian statistics. 
Pig-iron exports totaled 10,742 metric 
tons, valued at $908,527, and ferroman- 
ganese exports 1,695 metric tons valued 
at $453,909. 
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Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE SKINS PRODUCED AND EXPORTED 


Pickled sheepskins and lambskins ex- 
ported from Argentina during the first 
half of 1945 totaled 1,887,856 pieces, of 
which 1,712,557 were shipped to the 
United States. During 1944, total ex- 
ports of these skins amounted to 6,567,288 
skins, of which 5,989,200 were sent to the 
United States. 

Production of such skins amounted to 
3,950,000 pieces in the first half of 1945, 
compared with 10,900,000 during 1944. 
The kill of sheep and lambs was esti- 
mated at 4,500,000 animals during the 
first half of this year, compared with 
12,429,674 in 1944, according to the Ca- 
mara de Subproductos Ganaderos, Bolsa 
de Comercio. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Brazilian exports of leather and re- 
lated products during the first half of 
1945 included the following: 1,937 metric 
tons of sole leather valued at $1,196,002; 
2,392 tons of wet and dry cattle hides 
valued at $691,000; 294 tons of dry sheep- 
skins valued at $271,744; 545 tons of dry 
goatskins valued at $621,734; and 527 
tons of raw and prepared pigskins valued 
at $1,563,467. All the sheepskins and 
goatskins, and nearly all the pigskins 
were shipped to the United States. 


IMPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Hide and skin imports into the Domin- 
ican Republic during 1944 increased in 
value to $60,902, from $35,208 during 
the preceding year. Of the total vaiua- 
tion, the United States accounted for 
$50,506 worth during 1944, and $32,506 
worth during 1943. 


EIRE’s IMPORTS OF Boots AND SHOES 


Imports of boots and shoes into Eire 
were valued at £131,953 during the 7- 
month period ended July 1945. During 
the corresponding period of 1944, such 
imports were valued at £52,114. 


OUTPUT OF SHOES, HONDURAS 


Despite the difficulty in securing raw 
materials from the United States, a shoe 
factory in La Ceiba, Honduras, the only 
mass-production shoe factory in the 
country, produced 26,964 pairs of shoes 
during the first half of 1945. Vegetable 
tanned-pigskin linings were purchased 
from E] Salvador and kidskins from Ar- 
gentina. Practically all the sole leather 
used for footwear is tanned by the fac- 
tory or purchased from other domestic 
tanneries. 

Only one tannery in the country is 
equipped with a splitting machine for 
producing upper leathers, and output is 
not large enough to meet the demands of 
the La Ceiba factory and domestic shoe- 
makers, 


ACTIVITY IN TANNERIES, IRAQ 


Tanneries in Iraq operated at capacity 
during the second quarter of 1945. A 
new tannery which began operations in 
Baghdad in May, is specializing in the 
production of sole leather. 
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The demand for semitanned skins has 
been exceptionally high, and substantial 
quantities of hides and skins were ear- 
marked for shipment to the United 
States, according to a September report. 


Lumber and 
Products 


SAWMILLING OPERATIONS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The many small sawmills operating in 
the Lakehead district of Ontario, Can- 
ada, in the aggregate produce consider- 
able quantities of rough lumber, ties, and 
poles. There are three large companies 
in the region whose postwar employment 
is expected to equal their wartime peak 
of 1,300 persons. These companies pro- 
duce lumber; lath, ties; creosoted wood 
stave; laminex culverts; bridge, mine, 
and wharf timbers; treated poles and 
piling; and cross arms and railroad ties. 
In 1945 one of the companies began pro- 
duction of log fuel from its planing mill 
waste and has recently begun the manu- 
facture of finished and size lumber which 
will gradually replace its former produc- 
tion of rough lumber. This same com- 
pany plans to chip slabs for sale to local 
pulp mills, and will thenceforth obtain 
almost 100 percent utilization of its raw 
materials. All three of these companies 
export a large proportion of their prod- 
ucts to the United States. 


ForEST INDUSTRIES, NOvA Scotia, CANADA 


The Chief Forester of Nova Scotia, 
Canada, reports that the Province has 
already purchased 250,000 acres of wood- 
land and plans to purchase 750,000 more 
acres within the next few years in order 
to stabilize the forest industries. It is 
expected that privately owned lumber 
and pulp companies will be faced with a 
timber shortage within the next 20 years, 
and crown land stumpage will then be 
able to supply these industries with raw 
materials. 

All shipments of spruce to the United 
Kingdom will henceforth be graded, Nova 
Scotia’s Lumber Bureau has announced. 

Since many of the contractors who 
formerly cut Christmas trees have been 
released from military duty, a marked 
increase in cutting and shipping of the 
trees for the 1945 holiday season is ex- 
pected. 

Wet spring weather in 1945 prevented 
a repetition of heavy forest fires which 
destroyed more than 30,000 acres of for- 
ests during the spring of 1943. Aircraft 
patrols were added to the fire detection 
forces and made daiiy inspections during 
the summer. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADIAN EXPorRTS 


Exports of machinery, except agricul- 
tural, from Canada were valued at $1,- 
624,000 (Canadian currency) in August 
1945 compared with $1,869,000 in August 
1944. A value of $14,287,000 is reported 
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for this class of exports in the first 8 
months of 1945 compared with $15,663,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1944. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 
British Guiana’s imports of medicines 
and drugs during the first quarter of 1945 
were valued at $114,352 (British Guiana 
currency). In the second quarter of 
1945, imports of these products increased 
in value to $221,498. 


SURINAM’S IMPORTS 

Imports of drugs into Surinam in 1944 
were valued at 261,652 florins. ‘(One 
florin=$0.5333.) 

PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 

Uruguay’s wholesale production of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals in 1944 was 
valued at 3,360,000 pesos. The chief 
types of products processed and manu- 
factured in that year were as follows: 


Domestic value 


Type of product in Pesos 
Serums and vaccines 110, 000 
Glandular products 550, 000 
Vitamin preparations 150, 000 
Specialties (largely ethicals) 900, 000 
Pharmaceutical preparations (bo- 

tanical-derived, cfficinal) 450, 000 
Proprietaries 200, 000 


Total 3, 360, 000 


Medicinal shark-liver oil, with a rich 
vitamin-A content, has been produced in 
small quantities by a newly organized 
local firm. Large-scale production of 
both crude shark livers and refined 
vitamin-A oils is contemplated to provide 
for domestic requirements as well as ex- 
portable surpluses. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


MINING INDUSTRIES IN SARDINIA, 
ITALY 


As late as September 1945, activities 
in most of the nonferrous mines in Sar- 
dinia, Italy, were still limited to main- 
tenance work. However, the majority of 
the mines were reported to be ready to 
start operations as soon as they could 
obtain the supplies which had been or- 
dered, or in the case of the lead mines, 
metallurgical coke for smeltering pur- 
poses. 

The Sardinian lead, zinc, antimony, 
copper and nickel mines underwent con- 
siderable improvement during the years 
from 1939 to 1943, but did not have time 
to benefit in terms of production before 
they found it necessary to suspend op- 
erations. 

The Montevecchio mine, which is the 
largest producer of lead concentrates in 
Sardinia, has workings extending over a 
length of 6 miles. The main lode, whose 
ore content averages 6 percent zinc and 
3 percent lead, varies from 3 to 8 meters 
in width. The mine is well equipped, 
having two modern concentration plants, 
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two mills with a combined daily Capacity 
of 1,800 tons of ore, and a lead smelter 
with a capacity of 2,000 tons of pig leag 
a month. In normal times the mine em. 
ploys a total of 3,500 workmen. 

A conservative estimate of the poten. 
tial monthly production of lead and zine 
by all Sardinian mines, as given by the 
Inspector of Mines, is 3,640 metric tons 
of lead concentrates, 5,560 metric tons of 
blende concentrates, 1,150 metric tons of 
high-grade calamine, and 3,000 metric 
tons of low-grade calamine. 

Stocks of ore at the mines in June 1945 
reportedly included 12,327 metric tons of 
lead concentrate, 42,013 metric tons of 
blende concentrate, 9,772 metric tons of 
raw calamine, and 17,850 metric tons of 
calcined calamine. 

SPANISH PRODUCTION 


The production in Spain of pyrites, 
blister copper, zinc metal, tin concen. 
trates and metal, antimony ore, and 
bauxite increased during the first 6 
months of 1945 as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1944. The pro- 
duction of lead, black copper, silver, zinc 
concentrates, tungsten ore, Manganese 
ore, antimony metal, and bismuth ore. 
however, decreased. The metals pro- 
duced in largest quantities during the 
6-month period were as follows: 





Vet First half, First half 

; {104 of 1945 

Vetric Metric 

ms fons 

Pyrit tt] 188, 290 

Zi neentrat 3. 700 29, 408 

Lead 165 13, 133 

Manganese ore 6, 957 11, 04 

/ metal », OOK 9112 
( DrMer 

Blister (wie 3, 108 

Black ru 1, 350 


sees 977 1, 70 





Other metals mined during the first 
half of 1945, with production for the cor- 
responding period of 1944 in parentheses, 
included the following: Silver, 1,875 kilo- 
grams (16,466); tin concentrates, 762 
metric tons (363); tin metal, 240 metric 
tons (37); tungsten ore, 111 metric tons 
(2,080): molybdenum, 21 metric tons 
(21); antimony ore, 256 metric tons 
(196); antimony metal, 156 metric tons 
(231); and bismuth ore, 17 metric tons 
(31). Production of mercury in the first 
half of 1945 totaled 9,221 flasks, and of 
aluminum, 75 metric tons. Titanium 
was produced at the approximate rate of 
100 metric tons per month. 

The production of several metals, par- 
ticularly of copper, lead, and silver, was 
affected adversely by water and power 
shortages. Tungsten production suf- 
fered from a drop in demand with the 
cessation of the war. 

At present the Spanish Government is 
endeavoring to increase the production 
sufficiently to meet the domestic de- 
mand, which is estimated at 2,000 tons 
annually. Current production is at the 
rate of approximately 600 tons annually. 


ConsuMPTION, U. K. 


Consumption of virgin nonferrous 
metals in the United Kingdom during 
the first 6 months of 1945, with figures 
for the total year 1944 in parentheses, 
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are indicated by the British press to 
have been as follows: Copper, 153,481 
tons (348,139); zinc, 88,520 tons (184,- 
941); lead, 106,782 tons (205,385); tin, 
$,016 tons (18,435); nickel, 4,645 tons 
(12,420); cadmium, 235 tons (377); an- 
timony, 2,613 tons (4,722); cobalt, 363 
tons (787); manganese metal, 278 tons 
(861). <.} 

In the majority of cases the rate of 
consumption in the current year was un- 
der that indicated by the 1944 totals, a 
fact largely accounted for by the reduced 
demand for munitions during the period, 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


Smica SAND BEING MINED IN SCOTLAND, 
U. K. 


Between 30,000 and 40,000 tons of 
silica sand are now being mined annually 
at deposits at Loch Aline, Scotland, 
United Kingdom, according to the Brit- 
ish press. The working of the deposits 
was begun in August 1940 and is said not 
only to have proved of material assist- 
ance to the British optical and allied 
glass industries during the war, but to 
constitute the basis for a permanent in- 
dustry for the United Kingdom. 

The sand, which is white sandstone, 
has an extremely low iron content. The 
selected grade used for high-quality op- 
tical glass averages before washing, only 
between 0.015 and 0.018 percent iron. 
The silica content, however, averages 
99.65 percent. No trace of chromite is 
present. Thus far the sand has been 
used in a number of different kinds of 
glass, including optical glass, crystal, 
food containers, and household and dec- 
orative glass, as well as instrument glass 
and scientific laboratory ware. 


EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL 


A large percentage of Brazilian ex- 
ports of quartz crystal, mica, and rough 
cut diamonds during the first 6 months 
of 1945 was shipped to the United States. 
All of the carbonados and monozite sand 
exported by Brazil during the first half 
of the current year was shipped to the 
United States. The amount and value 
of United States imports as compared 
with total shipments in each case was as 
follows: 


Important Exports of Nonmetallic Min 
erals From Brazil, January—June 1945 
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U.S. Cooperation With Latin America in Field of 
Agricultural Science 


Scientific experimentation is now on a “Western Hemispheric” basis tu 
develop supplies which the United States needs but does not produce. 
erative agreements between the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Governments of Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Peru have 
resulted in establishment of cooperative experiment stations to stimulate 
the production of those complementary commodities which the United States 
needs but does not grow. Scientific specialists are experimenting both here 


The work includes agronomic investigations, demonstration, extension 
teaching, and the selection and multiplication of superior plant-propagating 
The scientists are striving to encourage production of quinine, 
rubber, insecticidal plants, tea, and rope fibers as the more important com- 
Many of these products grow best in the Tropics and should do 
Work with hevea or plantation rubber 
plants and cinchona, the source of quinine, has been under way at the Peru- 
vian station at Tingo Maria for several years. 
Rotenone investigations have progressed well since cuttings of derris plants 
became available from the United States Department of Agriculture experi- 
ment station in Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 


Extension teaching is improving living 


Coop- 


Work is also being done in botany, 

















INCREASED PRODUCTION IN KENYA 


Increased interest was manifested in 
the production of nonmetallic minerals 
in Kenya during the war. Some, such 
as kaolin, graphite, talc, kyanite, Kisii 
soapstone, asbestos, bentonitic clay, and 
diatomite are already being used instead 
of imported materials. An effort is now 
being made by the Mining and Geological 
Department and by private enterprise to 
find markets outside the country for the 
nonmetallic minerals found in Kenya. 

The Mining and Geological Depart- 
ment has also recently conducted several 
surveys to determine the kind, quality, 
and quantity of the country’s mineral re- 
sources as well as underground water 
supplies. More than 7,000 miles of terri- 
tory including Maralal, Rumuruti, the 
Matthews Range, Loldaika Hills, North 
Nyeri, and Thomsons Fall, as well as the 
territory between Mt. Kenya and the 
Aberdares, have been made the subject of 
study. 


CHALK PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Estimates place the amount of chalk 
that France can export at the present 
time at approximately 100,000 tons an- 
nually. Approximately half this amount, 
in the opinion of those in the trade, 
would be of crude chalk and 50 percent 
of refined chalk. 

The two main extraction centers of 


Flandre were the source of 69 percent of 
all the crude chalk and 12 percent of the 
refined chalk produced in the country. 
The Champagne and Ile de France quar- 
ries were responsible for 31 percent of 
the crude chalk and 87 percent of the 
refined chalk produced. The refined 
chalk, which is utilized in many ways, 
such as in the manufacture of cables, 
paints and varnishes, putty, rubber and 
rubber hose, wall paper and linoleum, is 
said to be of very fine quality and has a 
humidity content rarely exceeding 1.1 
percent. 

Production in the Artois-Picardie- 
Flandre quarries in September was being 
hampered as a result of wartime damage 
to its machinery. However, with the 
acquisition of new equipment and long- 
term contracts, the operators anticipated 
being able to get in full production within 
a short time. 


PRODUCTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


While varying greatly in amount from 
year to year, the production of fluorspar 
in Newfoundland showed a generally 
rising trend during the period from 1940 
to 1944, according to statistics issued by 
the Newfoundland Government. The 
output of pyrophillite also increased up 
to the year 1943. There was no produc- 
tion of the mineral in 1944. Limestone 





a ae production decreased slightly during the 
ine | ite ote . : . 
— Arar ; the industry are located in the Artois- war years. The output of the three 
Picardie-Flandre region and in Cham- minerals during each of the 5 years, by 
Quan pagne and Ile de France. Before the quantity and value, is shown in the ac- 
war, quarries in Artois, Picardie, and companying table: 
Quartz crystal metric tons 322 348 
Mica do 209 312 
Monarite sand do 500 500 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION, Bala, BRAZIL 


Production of castor beans in the Baia 
consular district, Brazil, for the year 1945 
is estimated at between 700,000 and 750,- 
000 bags of 60 kilograms each. In 1944, 
production totaled 700,000 bags. During 
the first 6 months of 1945, 18,244 bags of 
60 kilograms each were consumed by 
processing factories, in comparison with 
12,185 bags of castor seeds used during 
the like period of 1944. 

Exports of castor beans from Baia dur- 
ing the first half of 1945 totaled 300,012 
bags of 60 kilograms each, in comparison 
with exports of 265,430 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each in the like period of 1944. 
Most of these exports were shipped to 
the United States in both periods. 

Production of castor oil during the 
first 6 months of 1945 totaled 371 metric 
tons of castor oil, compared with 252 
metric tons in the corresponding period 
of 1944. It is expected that the total 
1945 production of castor oil will be larger 
than the 1944 production of 474 metric 
tons, as a result of sales of this product 
to Canada. 

Exports of castor oil from Baia during 
the first 6 months of 1944 amounted to 
164,886 kilograms, valued at 792,189 
cruzeiros. Of this amount, 4,011 kilo- 
grams were sent to other States in Brazil 
and the remainder to Canada. 

The latest official statistics on produc- 
tion of coconuts in the State of Baia are 
for 1941, when production reached 32.,- 
000,000 nuts. Production of ouricury 
nuts in 1945 is expected to reach about 
100,000 bags, and of palmiste nuts, about 
10,000 bags. Total consumption of copra 
in the State of Baia in the first 6 months 
of 1945 amounted to 290 metric tons; of 
licuri nuts, 325 metric tons; of palmiste 
nuts, 326 metric tons; and of babassu 
nuts, 5 metric tons. 

Exports of coconuts from Baia during 
the first 6 months of 1944 amounted to 
41,167 kilograms, valued at 177,449.20 
cruzeiros. About three-fourths of this 
total was shipped to other Brazilian 
States. In the first half of 1945, exports 
of coconuts from Baia State dropped to 
28,098 kilograms, worth 30,800 cruzeiros, 
and approximately the same proportion 
as in the preceding year was sent to 
other parts of Brazil. Exports of copra 
throughout the first half of 1944 and 
1945 were entirely to other Brazilian 
States. 

Five factories in the State of Baia pro- 
duced 485 metric tons of coconut oil dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1945. Most of 
these factories extracted oils from copra, 
ouricury, babassu, and palmiste nuts, 
which were mixed to produce an oil 
known commercially as coconut oil. All 
of the coconut oil produced in the abdve 
period was consumed domestically. Ex- 
ports of coconut oil in the first half of 
1945 totaled 262,676 kilograms, all 
shipped to other Brazilian States. In the 
like period of 1944, 399,199 kilograms of 
the oil were exported from Baia State, all 
to other parts of Brazil. 
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During 1944, more than 2,000 metric 
tons of ouricury wax were produced in 
the State of Baia, and an equal amount 
is expected for the 1945 production. Ex- 
ports of ouricury wax from Baia during 
the first 6 months of 1945 totaled 828,986 
kilograms, valued at 14,582 926.50 cru- 
zeiros, compared with 1,031,872 kilo- 
grams, worth 19,035,457 cruzeiros, in the 
like period of 1944. The greater part of 
these exports went to the United States 
during both periods. 

During 1944, more than 600 metric tons 
of carnauba wax were produced in the 
State of Baia, and approximately the 
same amount is anticipated for the 1945 
production. Exports of carnauba wax 
during the first half of 1945 totaled 
196,054 kilograms, valued at 5,211,032.40 
cruzeiros, a slight reduction from the 
208,913 kilograms, worth 5,659,892.20 
cruzeiros, exported in the corresponding 


period of the preceding year. Most of 
these shipments went to the United 
States. 


FATS-AND-OILS SITUATION IN MEXICO 


Supplies of vegetable and animal fats 
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The apparent annual supplies of vege. 
table oils and fats in 1943, 1944, and 
1945, by commodity, are shown in the 
accompanying table: 


[In metric tons 
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Estimates of production of selected ojj- 
seeds in Mexico in the years 1942 to 1945 
are shown in the table following: 


Estimated Production in Metric Tong 
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ties are shown in the accompanying 
table: 
I etrie tor 
\ table ; 
Year ls and Animal 
fat 
fat 
1940 87, 074 65,712 
1941 102, 254 5, 702 
1942 101, 355 73, 428 
1943 105, 480 67, 489 
1944 115, 386 04, 447 
1945 99, 816 | 74, 625 
i Estimated 


Copra 24,°9 27, 42, 341 38, 000 
Palm nut St) 6, 500 7, 10, 000 
“esa rnc od S;, 203 OS 4 70,000 80, 000 
Cottonseed (0,138 190, 000 | 195, 38 160, 000 
Pea l s S20) O50, 000 60, 000 
Fla } 20, 44 29 O80 25, 000 30). 00 
Castor bea t Os ¥, S72 9, 000 
Rapeseed 5, 000 10, 00 





During the first 7 months of 1945 im- 
ports of seeds, fats, and oils included 70.9 
metric tons of copra and coquito; 533 


metric 


tons of sesame; 1,508.9 metric 


tons of cottonseed; 8.6 metric tons of lin- 
seed oil, 6.5 metric tons of castor oil, 19.7 


metric tons of olive oil 


The most im- 


portant imports of seeds in 1944 were 279 
metric tons of copra and coquito; 837 


metric tons of sesame; 


and 888 metric 


























New Rules Governing Business in Imported Kapok 


The wartime restrictions that governed the sale and delivery of kapok 
have been liberalized through amendment of M-85, the kapok conservation 
order, the Civilian Production Administration announced November 13. 

Although restrictions on the use of kapok of Java grades are still being 
retained, other types of kapok, which formerly could be used only for filling 
defense orders, are now freed from such control. 
facturers may now use kapok of non-Java grades for such products as 


mattresses, upholstery, cushions, and toys. 


Kapok of Java grades, noted for superior flotation qualities, may be used 
only in the manufacture of life vests, life jackets, life collars and other life- 
Production of earphone pads, however, is also permitted 
provided they are for delivery to the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, or 


saving equipment. 


War Shipping Administration. 


The revised kapok order provides that any purchase of kapok of Java 
grades from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
specifically authorized in writing by the Civilian Production Administration. 

Persons wishing to buy kapok from the RFC must apply by letter to the 
Textile Division of the Civilian Production Administration. 
be filed in duplicate and contain the following information: (1) a complete 
description of each type of life-saving equipment of earphone pads which the 
applicant proposes to manufacture, together with a specification number if 
(2) the amount of kapok required for 
each unit; (3) the total amount of kapok for which authorization is requested. 
The applicant will be advised by the RFC if his application is granted and 
by the Civilian Production Administration if his application is denied. 

Amendment of M-85 also included authorization for increasing inventories 
of kapok from a 30 days’ supply to 60 days’ supply. 


Government specifications are 


> used; 


This means that manu- 


stockpile must be 


The letter must 
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tons of cottonseed. Imports of fats and 
oils have been negligible throughout this 


year. 
Fats AVAILABLE IN FRANCE 


France may have available during 1945 
fats equal to about 13 percent of its pre- 
war consumption. These supplies will 
include grapeseed oil, which averages 
about 350 tons a month, some imported 
palm oil, and some tallow, reports the 
foreign press. 

SWEDISH OILSEED SITUATION 


Increase in Swedish production of oil- 
seed, especially for cattle feed, has been 
achieved with Government support. 
Swedish oilseed acreage expanded from 
350 hectares in 1940 to 32,432 hectares in 
1943 and to 45,517 hectares in 1944. 
Nevertheless, oilseed crops are still too 
small to supply domestic demand. The 
total quantity of oilseed fodder sold by 
domestic firms in 1944 was only 164,228 
tons. 

Swedish imports of oilseeds in 1944 
with 1943 imports shown in parentheses 
were as follows: Copra, 19,319 metric 
tons (11,751); flaxseed, 26,344 metric 
tons (21,011); rapeseed, 5,296 metric 
tons (1,296): other seeds, 1,188 metric 
tons (265). Imports of vegetable oils 
and fats totaled 4,077 metric. tons in 
1944. a marked decline from the 11,424 
metric tons imported in the preceding 
year. 

ImMPorRTS INTO SURINAM 


Imports of vegetable oils into Surinam 
in 1944 included cottonseed oil, valued at 
88.945 florins; linseed oil, worth 96,906 
florins; soybean oil, valued at 52,045 
florins; and sunflower-seed oil, with a 
value of 75,229 florins. ‘One florin 
$0.5333.) 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of paints and var- 
nishes in August 1945, amounting to 
$616,000 ‘Canadian currency), increased 
Slightly in value over the August 1944 
total of $576,000, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 

Imports of these products for the first 
8 months of 1945 were $788,000 greater 
in value than those for the correspond- 
ing period of 1944, totals amounting to 
$5,745,000 and $4,957,000, respectively. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


U. S. Imports oF Woop Pup 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 32,611 short 
pe during the week ended November 1, 


_ The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, through 
November 1, 1945, amounts to 360,991 
Short tons. This tonnage was composed 
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of about 41 percent unbleached sulfite 
wood pulp, about 39 percent unbleached 
sulfate wood pulp (kraft), and about 10 
percent of bleached sulfite grades other 
than high alpha and dissolving. The 
remaining 10 percent was mechanical 
pulp, bleached sulfate, special chemical 
grades of bleached sulfite, and soda pulp. 


Entries of Wood Pulp Into United States 
From Sweden, by Customs Districts and 
Grade, Week Ended Nov. 1, 1945 





Customs district and grade Quan- | Value 
tity 
Short 
Maine and New Hampshire tons 
Sulfite, unbleached 2, 165 $131, 382 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp) unbleached 3, 832 221, 469 
Massachusetts 
Sulfite, unbleached RAO 59, 024 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- 
cial chemical grades, bleached 78 5, 370 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp) unbleached 4, 004 250, 185 
Sulfate, bleached 1, 055 139, 478 
New York 
Sulfite, unbleached 961 57,010 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemical 
grades, bleached 53 4, 201 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- 
cial chemical grades, bleached 2, 499 100, 811 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp) unbleached 1, 416 80, 474 
Philadelphia 
Sulfite, unbleached 1, 051 62, 791 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp) unbleached 389 22, 874 
Sulfate, bleached 114 ¥, 906 
Maryland 
Sulfite, unbleached 6, 660 418, 053 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- 
cial chemical grades, bleached 1, 269 92, 909 
Sulfate (kraft pulp) unbleached 3, 516 210, 649 
Sulfate, bleached 1, 673 119, 361 


Potal $2,611 | 2,076, 037 





Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood 
Pulp-—VE Day Through Nov. 1, 1945 





Item Quantity Value 


Mechanically ground wood pulp, Short tons 

unbleached 11, 913 $449, 774 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, 

bleached 1,177 43, OOS 
Sulfite, unbleached ! 147, 172 | 9, 223, 863 
Sulfite, rayon and special chem 

ical grades, bleached 3, 536 200, O84 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe 

cial chemical grades, bleached 34,623 2, 578, 921 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 138, 988 8, 374, 129 
Sulfate, bleached 21,8990 1, 5909, 018 
Soda pulp, unbleached = and 

bleached 39 2, 119 
Unclassified wood pulp 1, 644 100, 554 


rotal 360, 991 22, 671, 460 





Revised to exclude 19,000 tons which were overstated 
for entries into the Maryland customs district during 
the week ended October 25 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts were valued at $9,356,000 (Canadian 
currency) during August 1945, compared 
With $11,180,000 during the correspond- 
ing month of 1944. Imports of these 
products during the first 8 months of 
1945 declined $2.163,000 from those of 
the period January—August 1944, totals 
amounting to $61,575,000 and $63 738,000, 
respectively. 


HAITIAN IMPORTS 


Haiti’s imports of gasoline during the 
period April to June 1945 amounted to 
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2,019,000 liters, valued at $58,800, com- 
pared with 1,710,000, valued at $37,500, 
in the like period of 1944. Kerosene im- 
ports totaled 602,000 liters, valued at 
$15,000, during the period April—June 
1945; no imports are shown for these 
months in 1944. 

The value of gasoline imports for the 
9 months ended June 30, 1945, was $169,- 
000 and for kerosene, $35,000. 


LARGE DEPOSITS BELIEVED To EXIST IN 
COLOMBIA 


Large deposits of petroleum are be- 
lieved to occur in the llano region of 
Colombia, the extensive plains south and 
east of the Andes, according to the for- 
eign press. However, it would probably 
be necessary to prove the existence of 
substantial resources there to justify the 
expenditure of the amounts that would 
be required to build pipe lines to the 
coast. If expectations are fulfilled, the 
Colombian Government will obtain an 
important additional source of income. 


MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS 


Madagascar’s imports of gasoline in 
the second quarter of 1945 amounted to 
1,759,315 net kilograms, valued at 9,495,- 
271 francs. Of this total, Iran furnished 
1,231,883 kilograms, valued at 6 613,108 
francs. 

Imports of kerosene during the period 
totaled 694,105 kilograms, valued at 2,- 
247,382 francs. Iran was also the major 
source for this commodity, supplying 
564516 kilograms, vaiued at 1.584.862 


is Railway 
Equipment 


LOCOMOTIVE PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN FINLAND 


A modern locomotive plant under con- 
struction at Hyvinge for the Finnish 
State Railroads will be completed early 
in 1946, reports the Finnish press. About 
1,300 workmen will be employed. 


Shipbuilding 


FREIGHTERS TO BE BUILT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Four freight ships which the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa plans 
to put into operation during the next 
few years will be built in that country, 
according to the British press. 

During the war more than 4,900 United 
Nations vessels were repaired in Cape- 
town, the report states. A Government- 
controlled ship-repair organization set 
up in 1941 made possible quick handling 
of repair jobs never before attempted in 
a South African port. More than 3,500 
skilled artisans and apprentices have 
been employed in the ship-repair indus- 
try and millions of pounds have been 
spent on repairs to vessels in Union ports. 
Engine-room repairs were done, trans- 
ports were refitted, and liners were con- 
verted for new duties. During Septem- 
ber 1942, there were 135 ships on the re- 
pair list in the harbor. 

Plans for faster England-Cape voyages 
are being made by Britésh shipowners. 
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These will come into force as soon as 
vessels are released from Government 
service. Shipyards throughout the Brit- 
ish Isles are building ships to replace 
those lost during the war, and many of 
the vessels on order will not be standard- 
type freighters. 


WARTIME BUILDING YARDS IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


Northern Ireland shipyards during the 
5 years 1940 to 1944 built large numbers 
of ships for the Navy as well as for the 
merchant service, according to the Brit- 
ish press. One yard, the Queen’s Island, 
alone constructed 140 warships and 123 
merchant vessels. Naval construction at 
this yard included aircraft carriers, 
cruisers, large depot ships, corvettes, 
minesweepers, frigates, and other craft. 
Its merchant shipbuilding represented 
approximately 600,000 tons, or 10 per- 
cent of the total merchant building of 
the United Kingdom. The smaller yards 
turned out large numbers of landing 
craft, launches, whalers, and other light 
vessels, while engineering shops contrib- 
uted ships’ fittings of every kind. 


Special Products 


BIcycLE Imports INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


During the first 6 months of 1945, Brit- 
ish Guiana imported 950 bicycles and 
tricycles, valued at 24,601 British Guiana 
dollars (1 British Guiana dollar: 
$0.83404 in U. S. currency), compared 
with 294, valued at 7,816 dollars, during 
the corresponding period in 1944. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF BOOKS 


Canada’s imports of books and printed 
matter during the first 9 months of 1945 
amounted to $3,592,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) compared with $2,125,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1944. 


COLOMBIAN POTTERY MARKET 


The total pottery market in Colombia 
has been estimated by domestic trade 
sources at about 3,000,000 pesos an- 
nually, of which about 25 percent 
normally can be met by domestic manu- 
factures. This market is composed of a 
demand estimated at 1,500,000 pesos an- 
nually for sanitary ware, 800,000 for im- 
ported china and porcelain, and 700,000 
for the domestic pottery production, 
which is almost exclusively earthen 
household ware. 

Sixteen companies were engaged in 
the manufacture of pottery products in 
1941, according to a survey made by the 
Colombian Government at that time. 
About 1,000 persons are estimated to be 
employed by the industry, and combined 
wages amount to about 500,000 pesos 
yearly. The 48-hour week is generally 
observed. While the country has raw 
materials for a large porcelain produc- 
tion, lack of technical knowledge, the 
effects of foreign competition, and poor 
quality of available refractories may de- 
lay development of a sizable industry for 
some years. Among the more important 
imported materials used are ceramic 
colors, boric acid, and lead oxide. Do- 
mestic fuels are used by the industry. 

While small quantities of electrical 
porcelain and sanitary ware are pro- 
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duced occasionally, practically all of 
these commodities are imported, mainly 
from the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Textile companies take up most of 
the small amount of industrial pottery 
in use, for acid storage vaults and small 
machinery accessories. Electrical pot- 
tery consists for the most part of china 
insulators for high-tension wires. 

Sanitary ware is imported mainly from 
the United States, with Great Britain 
and Argentina also figuring as suppliers. 
There is a relatively large demand for 
washstands with metal accessories. 

Domestic production of art, orna- 
mental, and miscellaneous pottery is 
small. Colombia offers only a very lim- 
ited market for such articles. 

While before the war about 80 per- 
cent of domestic demand was met by im- 
ports (from the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Japan, and other countries), the local 
industry supplied close to 50 percent of 
Colombia’s requirements for commercial 
and household pottery during the war 
years. The greater part of the remain- 
ing unsatisfied demand is for chinaware 
and porcelain, which the domestic indus- 
try does not produce in appreciable 
quantity. 

Until the past 2 or 3 years, exports of 
Colombian pottery were negligible, but in 
1943 earthenware valued at about 100,000 
pesos was sent to Curacao, Venezuela, 
and Panama. While this exporting ac- 
tivity might be attributed to wartime dif- 
ficulties of other exporting countries, it 
is thought in some quarters that there 
will be a continuing foreign market for 
Colombian pottery. 

About 40 percent of domestic distribu- 
tion is accomplished through retail out- 
lets, approximately 30 percent through 
jobbers, and 30 percent through the de- 
partment stores, according to trade esti- 
mates. No jobbing houses deal exclu- 
sively in china and earthenware, and no 
pottery plants are owned by the depart- 
ment stores. 

United States pottery manufactures 
are well regarded but prices are consid- 
ered somewhat high and terms not 
always sufficiently liberal. 

In catering to the tableware market 
in Colombia, consideration should be 
given to its particular requirements. 
Preferences as to size and shape of cups 
and plates and composition of sets are 
different from those of United States 
users, and European firms have hereto- 
fore observed these preferences, to their 
advantage. It is reported that pattern 
decorations, usually flowers, are pre- 
ferred to line decorations, and plain 
white tableware is least popular. 

It is believed local interests would wel- 
come participation of United States 
firms in establishing production facili- 
ties as well as technical assistance and 
advice on production methods. 


CuBAN BICYCLE MARKET 


The Cuban market could absorb about 
25,000 new bicycles, Cuban trade sources 
estimate. Cuba has practically no stocks 
of new bicycles. 

About 40,000 bicycles are estimated to 
be in use in that country, of which at 
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least 13,000 are used for commereig} 
purposes. During 1937 and 1938, Cuba 
imported annually an average of 19,139 
bicycles, 33 percent from Europe and 
Japan and 67 percent from the United 
States. 

Bicycles of United States manufacture 
are used for recreational purposes, prin. 
cipally in the city of Habana, which has 
practically the only roads suitable for 
bicycling except for the Central High. 
way, extending through the center of the 
island from Pinar del Rio to Santiago de 
Cuba. Half of these are women’s ang 
girls’ models, testifying to the treng 
among young Cuban women to favor 
cycling as a sport. 

The 33 percent imported from Europe 
and Japan are used for commercial pur- 
poses. A British model, light and sturdy 
and adapted to the congested traffic of 
Habana, is said to be favored. European 
bicycles generally have retailed at prices 
as much as 33%3 percent lower than 
United States bicycles. 

The net value of Eire’s production of 
brushes and brooms in 1944 was £99,876, 
compared with £92,279 in 1943. 


HONDURAN MATCH INDUSTRY 


Production of safety matches in Hon- 
duras is now sufficient to supply the en- 
tire domestic market and a large part 
of the needs of other Central American 
countries. Guatemala and Costa Rica 
have been the chief markets, but small 
orders have also come from Panama, El 
Salvador, and Nicaragua. All these 
countries have match industries of their 
own, but output is insufficient for their 
needs, and when the war cut off the 
European sources of supply (principally 
Sweden), Honduras was able to produce 
a surplus. Lack of materials and in- 
creased domestic consumption in recent 
years made it impossible, however, to fill 
all the demand from these countries. 

Total production in Honduras is main- 
tained by a match factory on the out- 
skirts of Tegucigalpa which has a daily 
capacity of about 500 gross boxes with 
approximately 50 matches to the box. 
Cuajada wood for splints, boxes, and 
packing cases is obtained from the hills 
in the Tegucigalpa area. The wood sup- 
ply is reported to be adequate for present 
operations and also for future expansion. 
Chemicals for the match heads and 
striking surfaces are all imported from 
the United States as is also the paper 
used for boxes, wrapping, and packing. 


INDIAN BICYCLE MARKET 


An Indian trade spokesman recently 
estimated that India would require at 
least 1,000,000 bicycles yearly for do- 
mestic consumption in postwar years, 
according to a British commercial pub- 
lication. Before the war there was 4 
demand for 300,000 annually, which were 
mostly furnished by British suppliers. 

Because of wartime gasoline ration- 
ing, the curtailment of railway travel, 
and the increased number of people en- 
gaged in the war industries, demand rosé 
during the war for this method of trans- 
portation. 

The spokésman also referred to the 
great increase in purchasing power cre- 
ated by wartime industrial wages jn con- 
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nection with the possibility of large sales 
of bicycles in India. — 

Two bicycle factories, one in Bombay 
and one in Patna, were established dur- 
ing the war and their output met much 
of the increased demand of the Defense 
Department. Their joint capacity does 
not exceed 100,000 cycles, however, and 
it is considered in Indian trade circles 
that there is scope for several other fac- 
tories to meet India’s domestic require- 
ments and furnish cycles to other Far 
Eastern markets. 


Future OF IrAQ’s MatcH INDUSTRY 
UNCERTAIN 


Iraq’s match industry faces an un- 
certain future. Local production in- 
creased under the impetus of high war- 
time prices, but foreign competitors now 
threaten the market with matches sell- 
ing at about one-fifth the price at which 
domestic manufacturers are accustomed 
to sell. Match wood must be imported 
from Turkey and Iran and chemicals 
from England. The five match factories 
in operation have a combined daily pro- 
duction capacity of 250,000 boxes of 50 
sticks each—50,000 boxes more than the 
estimated consumption in Iraq. In ad- 
dition, a local company specializing in 
wax stick matches is expected to enter 
the field. 


MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS OF POTTERY 


During the first 6 months of 1945, 
imports into Madagascar included 2,711 
metric quintals (1 metric quintal=220.46 
pounds) of marble, stone, clay, and al- 
lied products, valued at 1,894,000 francs 
(1 franc=$0.02 in U. S. currency), 313 
metric quintals of pottery, valued at 917,- 
000 francs, and 722 quintals of glasses 
and crystalware, valued at 2,226,000 
francs. 

During the same period 672 quintals 
of refractory clayware, valued at 267,000 
francs, were exported from Madagascar. 


NEw ZEALAND POTTERY INDUSTRY 


The pottery industry of South Island, 
New Zealand, is confined principally to 
the manufacture of industrial pottery, 
sanitary ware, and electrical porcelain. 
At the present time it is estimated that 
local firms produce 50 percent of New 
Zealand's requirements of industrial pot- 
tery, 90 percent of the electrical pottery, 
20 percent of the household and 40 per- 
cent of the sanitary ware. 

Before the war very little pottery of 
any type was produced in New Zealand. 
Most of the requirements of the Domin- 
ion were met by imports from the United 
Kingdom. There were almost no im- 
ports from the United States because of 
import restrictions and heavy duties. 


MATCH PRODUCTION IN SYRIA AND THE 
LEBANON 


Matches produced in Syria and the 
Lebanon in 1944 improved somewhat in 
quality but were still unsatisfactory. 
Output is estimated at 20,000,000 boxes 
of safety matches, or about 30 percent 
greater than the 1943 total. 

A new factory began production of wax 
matches in 1944, but because of shortages 
of raw materials and chemicals was un- 
able to produce any large quantity. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


MADAGASCAR’S FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first 6 months of 1945, Mad- 
agascar imported the following textile 
products: 20,963 metric quintals (1 met- 
ric quintal=220.46 pounds) of jute cloth, 
valued at 25,121,000 francs (1 franc= 
$0.02 in U. S. currency); 23,268 metric 
quintals of cotton cloth, valued at 243,- 
572,000 francs; 269 quintals of wool 
cloth, valued at 11,303,000 francs; 94 
quintals of clothing and other manufac- 
tures, valued at 1,027,000 francs; and 586 
quintals of thread, valued at 11,961,000 
francs. 

During the same period, exports from 
Madagascar included: 283 quintals of 
crin vegetal (525,000 francs) ; 2,352 quin- 
tals of raffia (3,802,000 francs) ; 72 quin- 
tals of kapok (79,000 francs); and 153 
quintals of clothing and other manufac- 
tures (1,028,000 francs). 


Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINE COTTON CROP 


The third official estimate of Argen- 
tina’s 1944-45 cotton crop indicates a 
production of 72,300 metric tons of lint. 
This constitutes an increase of 16.6 per- 
cent over the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
second estimate of 62,000 tons. Trade 
estimates are slightly higher. Favorable 
weather conditions in the important 
growing areas accounted for the more 
optimistic third estimate. The estimated 
72,300 tons is smaller by 47,621 tons than 
the 1943-44 production, the largest on 
record in Argentina, and falls below the 
annual average in the five preceding sea- 
sons of 87,522 tons, as indicated in the 
data following. 


Crop year Metric tons 


1939-40 78, 593 
1940-41 _- 50, 337 
1941-42 80, 869 
1942-43 107, 890 
1943-44 119, 921 


Picking was practically completed in 
August and preparations were being 
made for sowing for the 1945-46 crop. 
Cotton delivered to ginning plants at that 
time amounted to approximately 210,000 
metric tons, or 94 percent of the esti- 
mated total production. 

Argentina’s consumption of cotton will 
reach at least 80,000 tons this year, an 
Argentine commercial publication esti- 
mates. 


CoTTon Crops, BRITISH East AFRICA 


British East Africa’s cotton crop for 
1944-45 ‘(year ended April 30, 1945) 
totaled about 308,350 bales (400 pounds 
each) of lint, compared with 211,686 
bales for 1943-45. This total comprises 
the crops for Uganda, Tanganyika, and 
Kenya. 

Uganda's crop for 1944—45 is estimated 
at 260,000 bales, representing an increase 
of 38 percert over the 1943-44 crop of 
188,170 bales. Acreage for this crop was 
1,137,105, a decrease of nearly 8 percent 
from the 1943-44 figure of 1,233,801 acres. 
Uganda’s crop accounted for 84 percent 
of British East Africa’s entire production. 
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Tanganyika produced 42,350 bales of 
lint. In 1943-44 production was unu- 
sually poor because of unfavorable 
weather and insect pests, amounting to 
only 17,186 bales. 

Kenya’s entire crop amounted to not 
quite 6,000 bales of lint; compared with 
6,330 bales for the 1943-44 season. 

Practically all of this cotton was ex- 
ported, British East Africa having no 
spinning facilities except some anti- 
quated spinning wheels. 

During the calendar year 1943, com- 
bined exports of cotton from British East 
Africa (Kenya, Uganda, Tankanyika, and 
Zanzibar) amounted to 160,106 bales—60 
percent to India and 39 percent to the 
United Kingdom. 

Official statistics for 1944 exports have 
not yet been received, but it is assumed 
the 211,686-bale total was divided be- 
tween the United Kingdom and India, in 
accordance with the agreement, effective 
with the 1943-44 crop, that the United 
Kingdom should take 67,000 bales and 
the Government of India the remainder 
of British East Africa’s crops until one 
season after the termination of the war. 


BELGIAN COTTON CONSUMPTION 


Cotton imports into Belgium from 
August 1, 1944, through July 31, 1945, 
amounted to 35,803 metric tons, of which 
14,358 were from the United States. 
Total consumption during this period 
amounted to 8,754 metric tons, 8,490 by 
the cotton mills and 264 tons in home or 
miscellaneous factories. Stocks on hand 
on July 31, 1945, amounted to 27,049 
metric tons, 7,593 at mills and 19,456 at 
ports. Because of coal and labor short- 
ages, only 30 to 35 percent of the spindles 
were working during this period. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION IN CUBA 


Consumption of raw cotton in Cuba 
during the year August 1, 1944, through 
July 31, 1945, amounted to about 31,600 
bales, compared with 30,000 bales during 
the preceding 12 months. Argentina, 
Mexico, and Peru were the principal 
suppliers. 

During the calendar year 1944 about 
16,000,000 pounds of raw cotton were im- 
ported into Cuba, valued at $2,500,000, 
compared with 13,900,000 pounds in 1943, 
valued at $2,400,000 and _ 17,800,000 
pounds in 1941. Argentina was the 
principal supplier in both 1943 and 1944. 

During the period January through 
July 1945, nearly 6,100,000 pounds were 
imported, mostly from Peru and Mexico. 

Cotton stocks in Cuba as of July 31, 
1945, amounted to almost 21,000 bales— 
14,560 bales at mills and 6,371 bales at 
ports. This compares with 13,000 bales 
on July 31, 1944. 


HAttTI’s COTTON ACREAGE 


Haiti’s present cotton acreage is re- 
ported to be about 62,500 acres. Acre- 
age, being perennial, changes little from 
year to year; rainfall and insect damage 
are the primary factors affecting total 
yield. 

Harvest begins mainly in late Janu- 
ary, although a small part of the crop is 
ready as early as the middle of Decem- 
ber. In September there was no evi- 
dence that the crop would differ .much 
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from the average of the past few years, 
that is, between 10,000 and 12,000 bales 
(500 pounds gross weight). 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of cotton from Peru in the first 
half of 1945 aggregated 19,531 metric 
tons, almost double the shipments of 10,- 
773 tons recorded for the first half of 
1944. Leading outlets for Peruvian cot- 
ton during the first 6 months of this year 
were Switzerland, which took about 20 
percent of the total, British India, the 
United States, and Venezuela, in that 
order. Columbia, Chile, the United King- 
dom, and Cuba were also important 
buyers. 

Port stocks as of September 6, 1945, 
amounted to about 83,170 metric tons. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


CANADIAN OUTPUT OF RAYON TIRE FABRIC 
CURTAILED 


Further drastic cuts in Canadian pro- 
duction of rayon tire fabric will be made 
during the final quarter of 1945, accord- 
ing to a Dominion publication. Cancel- 
lation of military orders began imme- 
diately after VJ Day, and by the first of 
October production had been reduced to 
one-third of its former level. By the be- 
ginning of 1946 all Government orders in 
process are expected to be complete. 
Meanwhile, large orders for domestic and 
imported high-tenacity yarns have had 
to be withdrawn. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


KapoK SHIPMENTS FROM CEYLON 


Shipments of kapok from Ceylon dur- 
ing the first half of 1945 amounted to 
only 528 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds), or about one- 
seventh of the volume of exports of this 
fiber during the preceding 6 months and 
one-eighth of the shipments during the 
first half of 1944. Almost all shipments 
went to the United Kingdom. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


IMPorRTS INTO SURINAM 


Imports of leaf tobacco into Surinam 
in 1944 were valued at 94,996 florins (1 
florin=$0.5333) and in the same year the 
value of imports of manufactured to- 
bacco was 205,525 florins. 





The value of imports of drugs and 
medicines into Canada for the 7 months 
ended July 1945 amounted to $5,605,000 
(Canadian currency) in comparison with 
$4,298,000 in the corresponding period of 
1944, reports the Canadian press. 





The gas company of Antofagasta, 
Chile, had 1,803 domestic consumers in 
1944 to whom it furnished 1,431,219 cubic 
meters of gas. There were no commer- 
cial firms using gas. All gas sold in 
Antofagasta is manufactured; natural 
or bottled gas is not available. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
November 19, 1945) 


Import Control 


No. 76—Amendment to War Food Order 
63, Making Certain Deletions and 
Other Changes in the List of Products 
Subject to That Order 


An Amendment to War Food Order 63, 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
on November 15, 1945, and effective on 
that date, removes several products from 
the list of commodities ‘Appendix A) 
subject to that Order, revises the wording 
of the item covering “sugar-containing 
products,” and deletes the designation 
(2) reference from meats (referring to 
imports into Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands). 

The commodities removed from import 
control under War Food Order 63 are as 
follows: Barley; corn, including cracked; 
corn meal, flour, grits, and similar prod- 
ucts; neat’s-foot oil and animal oils 
known as neat’s-foot stock; rapeseed; 
sesame oil, edible and inedible: and 
sesame seed. 

The wording of the item covering 
“Sugar-containing products, composed 
of 40 percent or more by weight of sugar 
(1)” is revised to read: “Sugar-contain- 
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ing products, containing cane or beet 
sugar in any quantity or containing jn 
any quantity any ingredient in which 
cane or beet sugar was used in the mManu- 
facture of the ingredient (1).” 

It should be noted that the reviseg 
wording of the sugar-containing prod. 
ucts item brings under import contro] 
under the Order any product regardless 
of the quantity of cane or beet sugar con- 
tained therein and regardless of the 
quantity of cane or beet sugar which 
may have been used in the manufacture 
of any ingredient which was then used 
in the production of the sugar-contain- 
ing product. 

The elimination of the designation (2) 
from the meat products (beef, corned 
beef hash, meats, canned, n. e. s., and 
prepared or preserved meats, n. s. p. f,, 
mutton, pork, and veal) removes the re- 
striction on direct shipments of these 
products to Puerto Rico from other areas 
but continues the control over shipments 
to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
transshipped through the United States 
by retention of the items on the order. 
Direct shipments of these products to 
the United States from foreign areas or 
transshipments through Puerto Rico or 
the Virgin Islands for the United States 
will continue to require import author- 
ization 





Looking Ahead to 
World-Trade Goals 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Tariff Commission, was itemized in far 
greater detail, covering some 454 sepa- 
rate commodities or commodity groups. 
It nevertheless had a number of omis- 
sions, including the potentially impor- 
tant item of petroleum, and therefore 
arrived at a lower but less complete total 
After attempting to allow very roughly 
for these omissions, I should judge that 
the Tariff Commission’s results would be 
$1,000,000,000, more or less, below the 
figure I have offered. 

It may be interesting to note at this 
point that, whenever we attempt to build 
up foreign-trade estimates in detail on 
either a country-by-country or a com- 
modity-by-commodity basis, the results 
tend to be lower than the global type of 
estimate. The detailed approach may 
appear to be the more reliable. I believe, 
however, that it suffers from several 
weaknesses. One is that, in studying 
individual countries or commodities, 
there appears to be some tendency to re- 
gard past peak levels of performance as 
a maximum. Another is that it is diffi- 
cult to allow adequately for the emer- 
gence of new products or new uses for 
old ones. I therefore suggest that we get 


more reliable results if we work in terms 
of aggregates rather than individual 
items. 


Other Payments Abroad 


In addition to trade in commodities, 
we also pay to foreign countries, and 
they pay to us, large sums under the 
heading of services. International ship- 
ping and travel are important examples, 
The net on these and other so-called 
invisible items will probably entail sub- 
stantial payments to foreigners. New 
gold production abroad, which totaled 
$1,200,000,000 annually before the war, is 
another potential source of dollar ex- 
change to the extent that new produc- 
tion exceeds foreign monetary require- 
ments. 

Without attempting to estimate either 
services or gold separately, I suggest that 
the two together can be counted on to 
provide foreign countries with $500,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000,000 annually in 
dollar funds. 


The Investment Question 


If our imports amount to about $7- 
000,000,000 and our payments to foreign- 
ers against net services and gold total 
between $500,000,000 and $1,000,000,000, 
this leaves from $2,000,000,000 to $2,500,- 
000,000 to be provided by loans and other 
investments abroad if our exports are 
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JoTg.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


Ne the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to & dollar. 








| | | 


Average rate | 


Latest available quotation 














| | 
= _ . 
» | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Country | | | 1943 (an- 
| nual) 
CEs: He ee eR! FSET 
| } : 
| Paper peso. .| ERS 3. 73 
| He --| 2 s............. | 4% 
) Smee ee 4.94 
Free mare dwabieaaues 4.06 
q | Boliviano. ..| Controlled..........-. 42.91 
| * re oar 45.42 
tl peeeing t,t Cal hinateswesbedes 16. 50 
Saat. | Free market.-......... 19. 63 
| | Special free market ___. 20. 43 
Chile...... | Peso i OO =e cline 19. 37 
| | Export draft.......... 25. 00 
| Free market. ......... 32. 37 
“DD. tah tats. 31.00 
slombia .| do Commercial bank. ---. 1.75 
re Bank of Republic.....| 1.76 
| | Curb-... esashenennes 1.76 
osta Rica_| Colon | Uncontrolled... ...... 5. 65 
C | Controlled. ....... os | 5.62 
Oubs...... | Peso... 1s ecconbeiadin esau 1.00 
Ecuador Sucre. ......| Central Bank (official) .| 14.10 
Honduras .| Lempira | Offelal........ rkenainae 2.04 
Mexico....| Peso "i Free. adn 4.85 
Nicaragua | Cordoba Official Gubabe ‘ | 5.00 
| Curb ie eats 5.16 
Paraguay | Paper peso..| Official _.__- stnecaent See 
Guarani! Se 3.10 
Peru...-.-| Sol TES 3” AE CEES 6 50 
Salvador._| Colon. ......! ; oo. ; fe 
Urugua | Peso “ontrollec 3 
y | | Free EEA 1.90 
Venezuela.| Bolivar__...} Controlled. ...........! 3.35 
Free 3.35 | 




















Approxi- 
, July mate 
1944 (an- 1945 equiva- 
nual) as = a Rate lent in Date 
y) J. 8. 
currency 
| 
3. 73 | 3.73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Aug. 31,1945 
4.23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2A Do, 
4.03 4.03 4.02 . 2488 Do. 
42.42 42.42 42. 42 .0236 | Aug. 8, 1945 
51. 80 59.00 60. 00 . 0167 Do. 
16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 . 0606 | Sept. 28, 1945 
19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Sept. 30, 1945 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
31. 85 32. 24 33. 25 . 0301 Do. 
31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Aug. 31,1945 
1. 76 1.76 | 1.755 | - 5698 Do. 
1.75 1.84] 1.84 | . 5435 Do. 
5. 66 5. 67 5.67 | .1764 | July 31.1945 
5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | .1779 Do 
1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.0000 | A g. 31, 1945 
14.06 13.77 ($13.77 | .0726 | Oct. 13, 1945 
2. 04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | Aug. 31,1945 
4.85 | 4.85 | 4.86 | . 2058 | Sept. 30, 1945 
5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | . 2000 | Oct. 13, 1945 
6.72} 7.30} 606 | 1650 Do 
3.11 | 3.12 3.12 | .3205 | Oct. 38,1945 
6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 1538 | Aug. 15, 1945 
2. 50 | 250) 250 .4000 | Oct. 8, 1945 
1.90 | 1.90 1 90 . 5263 | July 31,1945 
1.90 | 1.90} 1.90 | . 5263 Do. 
3.35 | 3.35] 3.35 | . 2085 | Oct. 18,1945 
3. 35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | . 2985 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 


§ Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary oy 1 percent. 
the dollar, resulting in buying and s¢lli 


uit of currency. replacing the milreis. 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


Since November 1943 


Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
ng rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Norg.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





reach $10,000,000,000 in 1950. This 
would include American capital from 
all sources—Export-Import Bank loans, 
loans floated by or through the proposed 
International Bank, other loans floated 
in this market, and direct investments by 
American business enterprises. 

If we may hope that international 
security and cooperation are well estab- 
lished by 1950, I do not believe that the 
suggested volume of investment is too 
high. It is, in fact, small by comparison 
with the volume of loanable funds in the 
United States seeking investment oppor- 
tunities and which must find them both 
at home and abroad if we are to avoid 
a continuous deflationary pressure on 
our economy. The volume may be even 
higher than I have suggested, especially 
in the earlier years at the peak of the 
reconstruction effort, so that, together 
with relief outlays, our exports in the 
immediate future need not be less than 
the total projected for 1950, even though 
our imports will be limited for a time by 
the supply situation abroad. 

One may interpose at this point that 
lending in such volume is not really 


answering but only postponing the ques- 
tion of payment. That is quite right. 
The basic question is, therefore, can 
foreign countries service such a growing 
volume of indebtedness to us? First let 
me point out that not all of our invest- 
ment is indebtedness in the sense that 
it must be repaid. Our direct invest- 
ments abroad may be regarded as more 
or less permanent. We expect to re- 
ceive income therefrom but not the re- 
turn of principal. Secondly, we should 
not bring our foreign investment activity 
to an abrupt end and thereby bring on 
a sudden dislocation. Sooner or later, 
however, the growing volume of debt 
service will exceed our new investment. 
This requires a longer look into the 
future. As a rough guess, we might ex- 
pect that by about 1960 debt service 
would almost equal, and shortly there- 
after would begin to exceed, new invest- 
ment. It would then be necessary for 
foreign countries to sell us more goods 
and services than we sell them. The 
trade balance will have to shift to pro- 
vide foreigners with the excess dollars 
required to service their obligations. 
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But this need not imply an absolute 
decline in our exports unless we bring 
on the adjustment abruptly through a 
sudden stop in new investment, or erect 
new tariff barriers against the normal 
increase in our imports. Let us look at 
the chart again. It will be noted that 
the projections have been carried on to 
1960 and 1970, based on a further rise in 
domestic production and in imports. 
If these projections are valid, the rise 
in imports will be sufficient to furnish 
dollar exchange to meet debt service and 
still leave room for a continued, al- 
though more gradual, expansion in 
exports. 


Goals, Not Prophecies 


This brings us to the end of our analy- 
sis. Much of what has been said is ad- 
mittedly conjectural and perhaps contro- 
versial. Noone can be factual in discuss- 
ing the future. But I believe that the 
tendencies and relative magnitudes are 
reasonable if one is willing to accept 
them as goals rather than prophecies. 
How realistic they are and how far we 
can go in achieving them will depend 
essentially on four conditions, which I 
should like to emphasize or reemphasize 
in conclusion. 

The first and foremost is that we are 
successful in solving our problems of 
production and employment and in utiliz- 
ing more fully our expanding productive 
capacities. A thriving export trade can 
help greatly in this, but we cannot hope 
to have a prosperous export trade with- 
out a healthy import trade, and our im- 
ports in turn depend upon the state of 
health in our domestic economy. 

Secondly, our commercial policy must 
invite rather than repel an expansion 
of trade. I have not had time to do more 
than mention commercial policy up to 
this point. But I want to make it clear 
that all of these projections, or any hopes 
of an expanding foreign commerce, would 
become highly unrealistic if this country 
should again seek to secure prosperity by 
stifling trade. 

The third condition is that we resume, 
on a sounder and more regular basis, our 
foreign investment activity. This is 
necessary not just as a means of pumping 
out dollars into foreign hands but as a 
way to utilize our savings and to direct 
the whole world economy along more 
liberal and expanding lines. The devas- 
tated countries must reconstruct their 
economies to the best of their abilities, 
and other newer countries are scarcely 
less determined to develop their resources 
and energies more systematically than in 
the past. If we aid with our capital and 
thereby hasten this work of reconstruc- 
tion and development, we may hope to 
participate in the benefits in the form of 
a larger and more liberal world economy. 
But if we do not aid or if we set our sights 
too low, foreign countries will be forced 
back on their own resources and hence 
pursue more discriminatory and au- 
tarchic policies. 


Basic Assumption 


Finally, there is one implicit assump- 
tion which runs throughout the foregoing 
presentation: That foreégn countries will 
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buy our goods to the extent that they 
have dollars availabie, after allowing, of 
course, for other necessary dollar pay- 
ments or monetary reserves. As we look 
further into the future, this assumption 
requires qualifications. We cannot take 
our foreign markets for granted. They 
must be carefully cultivated, and we must 
be prepared to meet increasing compe- 
tition. 

Much depends on the ingenuity, fore- 
sight, marketing intelligence of the in- 
dividual exporter, seconded by the trade- 
promotion efforts of the Department of 
Commerce and the Foreign Service. 


Unique Position 


But for the years immediately ahead, 
I believe we may safely hold that, as it 
was during the thirties, the chief limit- 
ing factor on our exports will be the 
amount of dollars which we pay out 
abroad against imports or for other pur- 
poses. This statement emphasizes the 
unique position of the United States 
as a supplier of goods to the world. It 
would not be equally true of any other 
country. We would not think of pro- 
posing that Brazil, or Switzerland, or 
even the United Kingdom could increase 
its exports simply by increasing its im- 
ports. For a smaller, weaker country 
such a course, if literally followed, would 
mean the piling up of blocked balances 
and the enforced curtailment of im- 
ports. The explanation is that the 
United States, with its capacity to con- 
sume and to produce on a scale hitherto 
unknown, is in a position of unparalleled 
strength and leadership. If we exercise 
that leadership wisely and courageously, 
we can help to bring out of the present 
confusion a more stable and prosperous 
world economy. 





Quebec’s Textile Institute 
Gets Going 


A new textile school, the Quebec Tex- 
tile Institute, was opened September 12 
at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, according to a 
Dominion publication. Approximately 
50 students from most of the leading tex- 
tile centers of the Province are registered 
in the day classes, and more were ex- 
pected to register for the night school 
some time in October. 

The school wiil be equipped with tex- 
tile machinery of the latest type, most 
of which will be delivered by next spring 
and will be ready for operation by sec- 
ond-year classes. 

During the first year, students will be 
given an introductory course in textiles 
and a complete course in hand weaving 
(covering the elements of weave design, 
warping, and weaving) as well as courses 
in the basic sciences of physics, chemis- 
try, mathematics, and practical courses 
in carpentry, machine-shop practice, 
electrical engineering, and mechanical 
drawing. 





Exports of shark-liver oil from Argen- 
tina to the United States in 1944 
amounted to 207,799 kilograms, reports 
an Argentine trade journal. 
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U. S. War Production Board, 1941-45. 
becoming Chief of the Navy-Maritime 
Section of the Military Division and. 
later, Assistant to the Director and Chief 
of the section concerned with Evaluation 
and Analysis of Industrial Statistics, 
Now assistant to the Chief of the Inter- 
national Trade Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Author of 
“Economic Factors in Michigan Delin- 
quency” and the doctoral thesis now be- 
ing presented under the title “Cyclical 
Aspects of International Commodity 
Movements.” 





New Timber Board in 
Saskatchewan 

Establishment of the Saskatchewan 
Timber Board for the purpose of buying, 
selling, and distributing forest products 
has been announced. The Board will 
market lumber and forest products for 
enterprises desiring the service. 

It is likely that the old system of selling 
cutting rights to timber on Crown lands 
will be abandoned and that the Provin- 
cial government will let contracts for the 
cutting and processing of this timber, 
with the product “socially owned” until 
it reaches the consumer. 

New outlets for the products are now 
being sought, particularly for railroad 
ties. Poplar ties will be available in large 
quantities, and there will also be spruce 
and jack-pine ties available. 
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934 Latin A ‘3 in the Fi 
a Our Latin American Trade in the First Half-Year, 1945 
1935, (Continued from. p. 11) 
iom- ; mS d 
Now TapiE 2.—United States Merchandise Trade With the American Republics, by Country, Semiannual Periods of 1944 and First Half of 1945 
iter- {Values in thousands of dollars} 
SS 
' Percent in- Percent in- 
port crease (+) or crease (+) or 
00Sa ee ee decrease (—) luly-D decrease ( 
. , January aN | January January January~ |" "Y>*"©" | January January 
936; Region an ane June i444 ay June 1945 June 1945 Region and country June 1944 — June 1945, June 1945 
Sist- : over Janu : over Janu- 
‘hool ary-June ary-June 
1044 144 
, ap- 
assi- . 
roe MERCHANDISE EXPORTS,! 'NCLUDING GENERAL IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
; y REEXPORTS 
938. ; Total, 20 republies 826, 914 766, 757 843, 393 +2.0 
938: Total, 20 republic 503, 549 551.744 92. 509 17.7 Mexico 114, 304 00, O78 125, 787 +10. 0 
’ Mexico 133, 926 130, 345 142, 573 +6. 5 Cuba 201, 623 185, 276 212, 090 +-5, 2 
vice Cuba 81, 073 87, O48 93, O95 +14.8 || Central America, total 34, 870 20, 427 39, 678 +13.8 
1940: Central America, tot il 33, 286 35, 504 $4. 416 +33. 4 Costa Rica 4, 007 3, 460 | 6, 225 +51.9 
’ Costa Rica 6, 518 6, 043 7, 318 +12.3 Guatemala 11, 208 6, 840 | 13, 725 +21.5 
28, Guatemala 5, 036 5, 350 6, 416 +20. 9 Honduras 3,414 3, 881 | 4,585 | +34. 3 
cem- Honduras 4, 362 4, 637 1, 356 l Nicaragua 4, 462 1, 512 3, 106 —30. 4 
on Nicaragua 2, 650 4,377 1, O86 +53. 7 Panama, Republic of 737 1, 059 756 +2. 6 
liza- Panama, Republic of 11, 252 11, 709 18, 138 +61. 2 EF] Salvador 10, 862 3, 675 11, 281 +3.9 
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sec- Argentina 14, 383 14, 709 11,777 18. 1 Bolivia 21, 271 17, 018 15, 034 29. 3 
’ Bolivia 5, 483 6, O45 7, 801 +42. 3 Brazil 148, 028 144, 712 141, 828 4.2 
Brazil 102, 071 116, 122 104, 674 +26 Chile 76, 064 77, 505 | 74, 549 2.0 
Chil 24, Usd 2H, 784 25, S85 +3. 6 Colombia 58, 248 46, 472 46, 047 19. 4 
Latin Colombia 24, 915 $5, 407 41, 691 + 67.3 Ecuador 6, 996 8, 229 | 7,472 +6. 8 
Ecuador S, O02 6, 342 6, S4 14.9 Paraguay 1, 924 3, 438 +100. 3 
Year, Paraguay 1, O19 837 1, 309 +28. § Peru 15, 918 14, 182 4.4 
Mich. Peru Is = . a y 605 +13 bg. mo! 26, ro aoe +96. 1 
ruguay s y 0,157 734 +74 enezuela 28, 99 0, 565 +59. 9 
3 A. Venezuela 85, 516 51, 603 62. 848 77 0 
ni- 
ae Includes both lend-lease and cas! purchase goods 
Ss, in- 
Stics, TaBLe 3.-—-Principal Commodities in Merchandise Trade of the United States With the American Republics 
and _ 
l - erce rease J¢ . 
Of Value (in millions of dollars prnngy: roams haeoasg 
ctor, ary-June 1945 over I ee cm a 
Cammnsits distribution 
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liver- January- | July~Dee- January January July-De- June 1945 
1 the June 1944 cemberl944. June 1045 June 1944 |cember 1944 
}1-45 
iti EXPORTS ! TO THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
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( | chemicals 3 14.1 r 1.5 
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: Industrial machinery 43.7 M9 77.8 +78. 0 +41.7 13.3 
reign Textile manufactures, including yarns, et 13.6 18. 0 4.0 +.7 8.4 7.5 
yr of Military export 34.0 41.1 24.1 29. 2 4] 1.1 
in. Meats, fats, milk, and other edible animal product 19.0 21.0 15.0 21.7 29. 0 2.6 
delin Electrical machinery and apparatu 19.3 20. 1 27.0 39. 7 4.4 4.6 
w be- Automobiles, including parts and acce ries 14.6 17.6 22. 5 +53. 6 +27.4 3.8 
clical Paper and paper material 16.3 15.3 13.7 15.9 10. 2 2.4 
rd Iron and steel advanced manufacture 13.8 16.4 19.6 +41.8 +19.0 3.4 
lodity Petroleum and products 13.9 15.8 16 + 20.8 6.0 2.9 
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ba — ind professional instruments, apparatus and supplies 5.9 7.5 7.0 +18. 6 6.7 1.2 
Other commoditi 81.2 V1. f 116. 1 +42. 9 of. S 19.9 
IMPORTS 4 FROM THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
rotal 823. 2 63.1 843.4 4 10. 5 100. 0 
Coffee 183.7 141.8 170. 2 7.3 20. 1 20.2 
; Metals and manufactures 125. 6 130, 0 119.6 4.9 8.0 14.2 
1ewan a Copper 70.0 72.8 64.0 8.6 12.2 7.6 
rin 3 ‘ ane sugar 104.3 103. 6 32.2 +- 2}, 7 27.6 15. 7 
uying Textile fibers and manufacture 72.9 74.6 93.3 +28. 1 25. 0 11.1 
ducts Wool, unmanufacture: 17.4 42.1 53.0 +118 +25, 8 6.3 
a! will Mu — and he ng 5 n R45 7. 2 5 4 6.7 1.0 6 
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ts for Petroleum and product 24 S 20,1 38.5 +55, 3 +32. 2 1.6 
Ma gare oils and oilseeds 25.8 28.9 7.9 +7.9 3 3.3 
: : um, gin, Whisky, and other aleoholie spirit 26, 8 G8 6.2 77.0 6.9 7 
selling Hides and skins ', 18.5 14.8 10.7 42.4 97.9 1.3 
lands Vegetable sand preparatior 21.3 6.4 22.3 +-4.7 244.3 2.6 
rovin- mene and cocoa bean 13.0 11.0 9.8 25.0 10.7 1.2 
odacco, unmanufactured 12.8 is. 9 12.6 1.0 33. § 1.5 
or the Crude rubber and guayul 9.3 13.1 13.3 +43. 1 +1.9 1.6 
imber, we product 1.1 18. 0 9.1 HLIS. 5 19.8 1.1 
_ A ananas g % 99 13.0 4-52. 0) 4.6. § 1.5 
until Leather and leather manufacture 10.0 9.4 13.6 35.9 + 45.3 1.6 
Rodina omg rough, and industrial v.4 7.1 9.8 +4. 0 PSs. 3 1.2 
| Soe 1 nitrate { 3 1-57 +123.3 7 
il al Other commoditir 1068 6 109 0 + +4 $2.1 13 2 
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ncludes aircraft, military tanks explosives, flrearn ind other strictly military items 6 Excludes Venezuclan oil indirectly received in the 1 nited States via Curacao 
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“New Books and | 





*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Article of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, November 11, 1945: 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
per year. The November 11 issue con- 
tains these articles: 


StTaTE-War-Navy CoorDINATING Com- 
MITTEE: By Harold Moseley, Col. Charles 
W. McCarthy, and Commander Alvin F. 
Richardson. 


DELETION OF FINNISH NAMES FROM 
PROCLAIMED LIST. 


MARITIME 
CONFERENCE. 


PREPARATORY TECHNICAL 


SECOND MEETING OF RvuBBER STuDY 
GROUP. 


PEARL HARBOR INVESTIGATION. 


WaTER TREATY AND PROTOCOL WITH 
Mexico: Entry into Force. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON COM MERCIAL 
ACTIVITIES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE. 


Other Publications 


NATIONAL POWER AND THE STRUCTURE OF 
FOREIGN TraDE. Albert O. Hirschman. 
1945. 170 pp. Price, $3. This is a 
study of the use of economic policy for 
national aims. 

Available from: University of Califor- 
nia Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


WorRLD RUBBER AND ITS REGULATION. 
K. E. Knorr. 1945. 265 pp. Price, $3. 
The author has made a study of the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry with 
particular emphasis on international at- 
tempts to regulate the market. He also 
traces the growth during the war of the 
synthetic rubber industry, especially in 
the United States, and analyzes the al- 
ternatives for postwar disposition of this 
industry. He concludes that there is a 
place for both natural and synthetic rub- 
bers, but that this is to be arrived at 
mainly through competition, rather than 
through cartelized control or nationalist 
protection. 

Available from: Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif. 


EARTHBOUND CHINA. 
and Chih-I Chang. 1945. 319 pp. 
Price, $3.75. This study analyzes the 
basic problem of how the villagers in in- 
terior China live on the land. Written 


Hsaio-Tung Fei 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


from personally conducted field studies, 
this work deals with three specific vil- 
lages, each representing a stage of eco- 
nomic development. 

Available from: University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





New Foreign-Trade 
Transport Statistics 


(Continued from p, 9) 


export traffic must also recognize 
changes in the volume of trade with in- 
dividual countries. While there is every 
indication that postwar trade with such 
countries as Russia, China, and England 
will reach very high levels, the effect of 
this increased trade on the traffic 
through individual ports must be gaged 
in relation to the type of products which 
will be exported to each of these coun- 
tries and the ports through which these 
products will most logically move. In- 
formation must be available also on 
changes in the volume of trade with such 
countries as Russia, China, and Eng- 
land, in terms of how the goods may be 
transshipped after leaving United States 
ports. In the case of the Caribbean 
area, the statistics being compiled by the 
Department of Commerce show that al- 
most 10 percent of the exports in terms 
of shipping weight are unladen at some 
other country before reaching the coun- 
try to which they are ultimately des- 
tined. Even in 1944 with the tight ship- 
ping situation and with direct transpor- 
tation most commonly followed to save 
handling, 12 percent of all exports in 
terms of value and more than 6 percent 
in terms of shipping weight were trans- 
shipped at some point before reaching 
final destination. 


Individual Shipments 


One other consideration which must 
not be overlooked in appraising the ef- 
fect of increased and changing export 
trade on the traffic through individual 
ports is the number of individual ship- 
ments into which the traffic through in- 
dividual ports will be split. It seems 
very apparent that a continued high 
volume of foreign trade will result in a 
very substantial increase in the number 
of individual shipments flowing through 
United States ports. 

During the war period the vast ex- 
pansion in export trade which took place 
as a result of the lend-lease program 
consisted of a relatively small number of 
very large shipments of commodities. 
Non-lend-lease exports, for example, av- 
eraged approximately $800 or $900 a ship- 
ment, both prior to and during the war 
period, and had an average shipping 
weight of 30,000 pounds during the war. 

The lend-lease shipments, in contrast, 
averaged about $30,000 per shipment with 
an average shipping weight of approxi- 
mately 150,000 pounds. If the value of 
United States exports is to be about 
$10,000,000,000, or very nearly the war- 
time level, this heavy volume of export 
trade will consist principally of commer- 
cial exports which previously have run 
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at around $900 per shipment. Increases 
in price level in the postwar period com. 
pared with the prewar period will yp. 
doubtedly result in the average valye 
per shipment being higher than $999. 
Even with an average value of say $1,309 
per shipment, the volume of individual} 
shipments in a $10,000,000,000 export 
trade would be very much higher than 
before the war. 

This tendency will be particularly ac. 
centuated by increases in air exports 
which, of course, tend to have a very large 
number of individual shipments. As 
compared with the prewar period, when 
the total number of individual shipments 
by air out of the country was practically 
zero, air shipments in August 1945 rep- 
resented 15 percent of the total number 
of individual export shipments out of 
the United States. The increase in num- 
ber of air shipments has been very rapid 
in recent months, the number of ship- 
ments by air in August 1945 being ap- 
proximately double the number in July, 
The dollar value of exports by air in July 
1945 was $4,612,000 and the shipping 
weight was 836,000 pounds. (See table 6.) 
The increase in the number of vessel 
shipments probably will not be as rapid 
as in the case of air, but it is to be antici- 
pated that a considerable increase will 
occur. In August vessel export ship- 
ments represented 38 percent of total 
export shipments out of the United 
States, as compared with 34 percent for 
1944. In planning the volume of trafiic 
to be handled by individual United States 
ports, account should be taken of the 
shift which will occur in the type of traf- 
fic during the postwar period. A large 
number of smaller shipments naturally 
increases the paper work and the difficul- 
ties of handling the traffic 


TABLE 6 lL nited States Shipme nts by {ir 
During July 1945, Leading Countries by 
Shipping Weight 





IMPORTS Pounds Dollars 

Tota 224,303 6, 757,072 
Canada 51, 43 108, 372 
Mexico 44, 051 502, 508 
Dominican Republic 3, 700 15, 024 
Brazil 14, 04 (00, 774 
Switzerland 14, 032 S81, 332 
Cuba 10, 653 62, 000 
LLnited Kingdon & 631 433, 795 
rd Island 5, 447 1,710 

r countri 38 282 | 4, 150, 67 


otal 836,463 4,612,404 


1 ico | (09, 330 
Cuba 113, 225 552, 075 
Brazil 71, 792 8, 836 
Colombia 62,714 414, 316 
Canada 3, 155 163, 339 
Venezuela 47, 952 232, 052 
United Kingdon 40), 147 79, 024 
Australia } s2. 706 OR, 968 
Argentina 22, 351 192, 658 
Panama Canal Zone 21, 133 46, SAS 
All other countri 212, 935 876, 958 


¥ 





Release of New Statistics 


The Department of Commerce is be- 
ginning to release these new statistics 
on the shipping weight, routing, and 
method of transportation of United 
States exports. Certain preliminary 
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{ this type covering the calendar 
fer 1943 are available in reproduced 
form and will be supplied upon request. 
Additional information of this type for 
the calendar year 1943 will be released 
periodically and a 700- to 800-page vol- 
ume of such statistics will be released to 
the public as soon as printing and dupli- 
cating resources permit. Work is al- 
ready started on the compilation of sim- 
ilar statistics for 1944 and preliminary 
information should be ready within a 
few months. As in the case of the 1943 
statistics, a 700- to 800-page volume con- 
taining the statistics will be prepared by 
the earliest possible date. Information 
on later years will be compiled and re- 
leased as rapidly as resources permit. In 
addition to the release of these shipping 
statistics, the Department will continue 
to release the prewar type of import and 
export statistics. 





Canadian Export 
Credit Insurance 
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them for this purpose. The comparatively 
small loan to the U. S. S. R. was made to 
cover a specific group of purchases, and con- 
sideration is being given to future and larger 
credits. 

France wishes to make large purchases to 
assist her in her very difficult problems of 
reconstruction. If the necessary authority 
can be obtained, the Government would be 
prepared to negotiate a loan with France to 
enable her to purchase Canadian goods to 
a value of nearly $250,000,000 in addition to 
those goods which she is able to purchase for 
cash. 

Discussions regarding a credit have also 
been held with representatives of the Govern- 
ment of China. As yet there has not been 
an opportunity to complete negotiations re- 
garding the terms of this credit, but I would 
hope that in this case, as well as in the case 
of the other countries I have mentioned, it 
would be possible to give the House further 
information before it is asked to approve 
an increase in the amount which may be 
loaned. 

A condition attached to all these loans is, 
as honorable members will recall, that the 
proceeds of the loans shall be used in the 
purchase of Canadian-produced goods. 

It has not been found advisable, except in 
one case, to include in the loan agreements 
specific schedules of goods to be purchased 
with the proceeds of the loans. In a gen- 
eral way, the amount of the loans has been 
related in each case to considerations of the 
probable availability of the goods which our 
Allies desire to purchase from us. But it is 
to the advantage of both the buyer and the 
seller to have a certain amount of elasticity 
in these large purchasing programmes. From 
the buyers’ point of view, considerations of 
price, supply, delivery dates, and many other 
factors which may change from time to time, 
make it undesirable to commit them to spe- 
cific programmes of purchases too far in ad- 
vance. And from our own point of view, it 
has not been thought advisable or even pos- 
sible, to make firm commitments to supply 
large quantities of goods—for example, 
wheat—up to, say, the end of 1946. 

From a study of the proposed purchasing 
programmes it is clear that the goods which 
will be required will be mainly foodstuffs, raw 
materials, and equipment for the reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of transportation and 
communication systems. These loans may in 
& very real sense be called reconstruction 
loans. We in Canada have a very real interest 
in the reconstruction efforts of our wartime 
allies, not alone on business, but also on 
humanitarian grounds. Only as the economic 
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wounds of war are healed shall we return 
gradually to a healthy world, the life-blood 
of which, as Canadians are among the first to 
realize, is a strong and vigorous international 
trade. 
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active duty with the Army, in the Inter- 
national Division of ASF, and served 
overseas for 2 years. He was Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Africa-Middle East Thea- 
ter, and attained the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. He recently was released by 
the Army. 

Mr. Dalton, who has assumed his new 
duties, replaces Henry C. Flower, called 
back to his post as a director and vice 
president of the J. Walter Thompson Co., 
of New York City, after 6 months with 
the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, 
formerly known as the Army-Navy 
Liquidation Commissioner. 

“Mr. Flower has made a very valuable 
contribution to FLC,”’ Mr. McCabe 
stated, “and I accepted his resignation 
with deepest regret.” 

Mr. Dalton, former managing editor 
of the Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal 
now on leave as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and recently Director of Domestic 
Operations of OWI, will integrate global 
sales activity under the new Division of 
Areas of the FLC. In his capacity as 
Public-Relations Consultant, he will su- 
pervise all activity of the Public Infor- 
mation Division as well as advise the 
Commissioner on public relations. 

Associated with the Louisville Courier- 
Journal since 1917, Mr. Dalton served in 
every editorial capacity from reporter to 
managing editor. As Director of Do- 
mestic Operations, OWI, for the past 142 
years, he was responsible for the han- 
dling of all war-information activities 
within the United States, including war 
programs, motion pictures, news, books 
and magazines, radio, special services, 
and graphic services. 
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contain two bedrooms, a sitting room and a 
bath; the cafeteria should be of sufficient 
size to feed the occupants of the six bun- 
galows. 

45. Netherlands—‘Efficiency” Kantoorin- 
stallaties, 82 piet Henstraat, The Hague, wish 
purchase uotations on office machines, such 
as typewriters, adding machines, calculators, 
stencil machines, bookkeeping machines, ad- 
dressing machines, punching machines— 
electric current 220 volts a. c. 50 cycles. 

46. Netherlands—N. V. Handelmaatschappij 
v/h Gebr. Bertrams, 243-245 Keizersgracht, 
Amsterdam, C., desire purchase quotations 
on clocks and watches of all types and qual- 
ities; electric clocks; metal and leather watch 
bands; specifications: for the electric clocks 
the current is here usually 220 volts a. c., 
50 cycles; and 130 volts a. c., 50 cycles. 

47. South Africa—African Pipes (Pty) 
Limited, P. O. Box 3186, Capetown, is inter- 
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ested in purchasing stems for smokers’ pipes; 
quantity—for the production of pipes valued 
at about £20,000 per annum. 

48. South Africa—Cape Battery Co. (Port 
Elizabeth) Pty. Ltd., 164-166 Queen Street, 
Port Elizabeth, is interested in purchasing 
equipment for the pasteurization of milk— 
small farm plants only. 

49. Spain—Columbia Mercantil, S. A, 
Jorge Juan 17, Madrid, is interested in the 
entire field of transport supplies—automo- 
biles, trucks, trailers, motorcycles, bicycles, 
and accessories; also marine engines. 

50. Switzerland—Max Meyer-Gasser A. G., 
Burefelderstrasse 18, Basel, is interested in 
purchasing needles for shoemaking and re- 
pair, and needles for general use—most cur- 
rent sizes. 

51. Turkey—Jul Oglu Marsel Blumental ve 
Seriki, 47 Hamidiye Caddesi, Istanbul, is in- 
terested in purchasing portable gramophones 
(double springs)—500 to 1,000 units. 





Pan-American 
Highway—South 
American Sections 
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Argentina 


Argentina has within its borders more 
mileage of the Pan-American Highway 
than any other republic. The four routes 
designated as Pan-American Highways 
which connect Buenos Aires with the 
neighboring republics of Chile, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Brazil are among the most 
traveled arteries of the nation. The total 
unduplicated mileage of the four routes 
is 5,234 kilometers. Argentina has given 
these four Pan-American Highways pref- 
erence in the appropriation of funds and 
is now devoting large sums to construc- 
tion work and improvements. As prog- 
ress continues and these roads are short- 
ened by the elimination of various de- 
tours, the mileage will be somewhat less 
that that given below: 


Kilometers 
Buenos Aires to Chile__.....---_-.-. 1,301 
Buenos Aires to Bolivia (with detours) ~ 2, 067 
Buenos Aires to Paraguay (with de- 
tours) , 


506 
Buenos Aires to Brazil (with detours). 1,134 








Be _ fe ER ES 6 Rae eh 6, 008 
Less duplicated mileage__......-.__-- 7174 
Unduplicated mileage_......... 5, 234 


Three of these routes duplicate the dis- 
tance between Buenos Aires and Rosario, 
and two of them that between Rosario 
and Santa Fe. 


Buenos Aires to Chile, 1,301 kilometers.— 
This route follows National Highway No. 8 
from Buenos Aires to Mercedes, then Highway 
No. 7 to the border of Chile. This route is 
paved for 1,139 kilometers, or from Buenos 
Aires to a point beyond Mendoza, and is hard- 
surfaced from that point for the remaining 
162 kilometers to the Uspallata Pass, which 
forms the border between the two nations. 
The Pass is nearly 13,000 feet above sea 
level. Continuing into Chile, the distance 
to Santiago is 158 kilometers more, and the 
road is hard-surfaced. The distance between 
Santiago, Chile, and Mendoza, Argentina, is 
364 kilometers. 

Buenos Aires to Bolivia, 2,067 kilometers.— 
This route follows the National Highway No. 
8 to Pergamino, then to San Nicolas on High- 
way No. 9, which is followed to the border 
of Bolivia at Quiaca. This route is paved 
for the first 760 kilometers. Two sections 
of this highway in the nogth are recom- 
mended only for dry-season travel, as the 
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rains sometimes cause wash-outs and land- 
slides. At Jujuy, 1,790 kilometers from Bue- 
nos Aires, a variant of the Pan American 
Highway branches off to the northeast over 
Highways 56, 34, and 50 to reach Bolivia at 
Juntas de San Antonio. 

Buenos Aires to Paraguay, 1,506 kilome- 
ters—This route follows National Highway 
No. 8 to Pergamino, then Highway No. 9 and 
Highway No. 11 to Clorinda on the west bank 
of the Paraguay River opposite Asuncion, 
the capital of Paraguay. The river is crossed 
by ferry. This route is paved for the first 
640 kilometers; of the remainder, only one 
section of less than 100 kilometers gives 
trouble in the rainy season in April, May, 
and June. Of the four international routes 
this one is least traveled because the river 
steamers on the Parana and Paraguay Rivers, 
which the highway parallels, provide excellent 
service for both passengers and freight be- 
tween Asuncion and Buenos Aires. 

Buenos Aires to Brazil, 1,134 kilometers.— 
This route follows National Highway No. 8 to 
Pergamino, then Numbers 9 to 11 to Santa 
Fe. Here the Parana River is crossed by ferry 
(25 kilometers) to the city of Parana. From 
this point Highway No. 126 is followed to the 
new international bridge crossing the Ur- 
uguay River at the Argentine city of Paso de 
los Libres. The Brazilian city of Uruguayana 
is on the eastern shore. This new bridge of 
reinforced concrete is more than 5,000 feet 
long. This route is paved for the first 500 
kilometers from Buenos Aires, or as far as 
Santa Fe. In the remainder of the route 
there are sections which cannot be used in 
the rainy season in April, May, and June 


Uruguay 


In Uruguay there are 612 kilometers of 
the Pan-American Highway. The con- 
nection with Argentina is via ferry, a 50- 
kilometer trip between Buenos Aires and 
Colonia across the Rio de la Plata. The 
various sections of this highway are as 
follows: 177 kilometers, Colonia to 
Montevideo, concrete highway; 332 kil- 
ometers, Montevideo to Treinta y Tres, 
all-weather; 103 kilometers, Treinta y 
Tres to Rio Branco, seasonal, being im- 
proved; total, 612 kilometers. 

An international bridge 4,526 feet long 
spans the Jaguarao River at Rio Branco, 
connecting with the town of Jaguarao 
on the Brazilian side. 


Brazil 


When present work is completed, Brazil 
will have 2,744 kilometers of unduplicated 
Pan-American Highway within its bor- 
ders. The route between Rio de Janeiro 
and Porto Alegre, 1,582 kilometers, will 
serve both the route leading to Argentina 
and the one to Uruguay. 

As will be seen by the following state- 
ment, some 471 kilometers remain to be 
completed between Porto Alegre and the 
border of Uruguay, 572 kilometers be- 
tween Porto Alegre and the border of 
Argentina, and 320 kilometers between 
Curitiba and Lagos, or a total of 1,363 
kilometers needed to provide all-weather 
highways over these two routes. 

At present there are roads which can 
be negotiated in the dry season between 
the points listed, but these roads have a 
much greater mileage than the proposed 
new routes. It is reported that the new 
roads, now under construction, will be 
completed by the end of 1947. Work is 


now under way on the various gaps in 
this highway and each month sees the 


distance shortened. 
Brazil-Uruguay Route, 2,053 kilometers.— 
899 kilometers Rio de Janeiro to Curitiba, all- 
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weather; 320 kilometers Curitiba to Lagos, 
under construction; 363 kilometers Lagos to 
Porto Alegre, all-weather; 471 kilometers 
Porto Alegre to Jaguarao, Uruguay border, 
under construction. 

Brazil-Argentina Route, 2,274 kilometers 
899 kilometers Rio de Janeiro to Curitiba, all- 
weather; 320 kilometers Curitiba to Lagos, 
under construction; 363 kilometers Lagos to 
Porto Alegre, all-weather; 572 kilometers 
Porto Alegre to Alegrete, under construction; 
120 kilometers Alegrete to Uruguaiana, Ar- 
gentine border, all weather; total, 2,274 kil- 
ometers. 


Outlook Is Promising 


With the return of peace and with 
motor cars and trucks once more obtain- 
able, a tremendous increase in both tour- 
ist and business travel by highway be- 
tween the American republics is antici- 
pated. Our South American neighbors 
are keen to see the more distant parts 
of their own country and to visit their 
neighbors. Tourist travel has long been 
an important factor in the economy of 
such republics as Uruguay and Chile, 
both of which derive much revenue from 
summer visitors from populous and 
wealthy Argentina. 

Many republics have active automobile 
associations and State-supported tourist 
bureaus which foster tourist travel in 
every way and, in some of the republics, 
support excellent tourist and resort ho- 
tels. Both Brazil and Chile are embark- 
ing on postwar hotel-building programs. 
Chile plans to build seven hotels along 
the Pan-American Highway, to attract 
visitors from abroad. Peru has been 
building tourist hotels for several years. 
Six of Peru’s new hotels are along the 
Pan-American Highway, and eight others 
are either planned or under construction 
in the various scenic beauty spots of the 
Republic. Colombia is investigating the 
possibilities of drawing more tourists 
from North America and from the neigh- 
boring republics as well. 

Highway travel, that great promoter 
of international good-will and under- 
standing, is destined to make our good 
neighbors even better neighbors in the 
years to come. 


USEFUL TABLE OF HIGHWAY DISTANCES 


Miles 

Washington D. C., to Mexico City 2, 579 
Mexico City to Guatemala City (not 

completed ) . 1, 182 
Guatemala City to San Salvador 165 
San Salvador to Managua 395 
Managua to San Jose (not com- 

sa ' 291 
San Jose to Panama City (not com- 

pleted) ...- ite Som 560 
Panama City to Bogota (not com- 

ES ' 788 
Caracas to Bogota_-_- 1, 083 
Bogota to Quito_____-__-_- al 859 
Quito to Lima (not completed) 11, 753 
Lima to Santiago 2, 458 
Lima to La Paz... ...-. 1, 056 
Buenos Aires to Santiago 906 
Buenos Aires to La Paz__-__- ; 2, 008 
Buenos Aires to Asuncion. 936 
Buenos Aires to Montevideo 141 
Buenos Aires to Rio, via Montevideo 

(not completed) ---- ensiepa ess 1, 687 
Buenos Aires to Rio, via Uruguayana 

(not completed) _______ = 2,117 
Montevideo to Rio SE Lae ; 1, 546 
Washington, D. C. to Buenos Aires 11, 230 
San Francisco to Buenos Aires_. 11, 226 
Ottawa to Buenos Aires_-_-- ‘11,974 
Fairbanks to Buenos Aires__. ; 14,479 


‘Distances are approximate only. 
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Soviets Will Push New 
“Victory > Auto 

Lightweight passenger cars wil] be 
offered soon by the Molotov Auto Plant 
Gorky, U. S. S. R., reports the Soviet 
press. This 4-cylinder, 50-horsepower 
car, called the Pobeda (Victory), has 
seating capacity for five riders and is 
powered by an engine which developed 
a speed of 118 kilometers an hour during 
tests. 

The designing engineer has stated that 
the car is “economical, strong, and com. 
fortable” and that it has passed all tests. 

Preparations are reported to be in 
progress to launch serial production. 





Finns Eager To Get Radio Tubes 

Radio tubes are on the lists of com- 
modities sought to be obtained by al 
Finnish trade delegations, says the Fin- 
nish press. While Finnish factories pro- 
duce many parts needed for radio re- 
ceivers, about 10 percent of the necessary 
parts must be imported. An agreement 
has been reported with England for the 
supply of some tubes to Finland, which 
it is said will be allotted primarily to ra- 
dio factories and for urgent repair re- 
quirements. 

A total of 532,000 radio licenses in Fin- 
land at the end of August was recently 
reported by Finnish Government author- 
ities in a release of preliminary statistics. 
This compares with 497,000 licenses at 
the end of August 1944. 





Plane-Production Plans in 
Canada 

Large transport planes are to be man- 
ufactured at Malton, Canada, in a plant 
purchased by a prominent aircraft com- 
pany of London, England. The company 
plans to produce planes and new types 
of turbine aircraft engines in addition to 
expanding facilities for research design 
and engineering. The plant contains 
1,200,000 square feet of floor space and 
employed nearly 10,000 persons during 
the war. It is thought by some aviation 
experts that, as a result of the output of 
this plant, the Dominion may become 
the airplane production center of the 
British Empire within the next 10 years. 





Newsprint Quota in Finland 


Finland’s 1946 newsprint quota has 
been established by the Government at 
the average of the total paper consump- 
tion during the years 1943-45, or 24,000 
tons. The size of advertisements will be 
reduced, with one-eighth of a page the 
largest permissible. Advertisements of 
movie theaters and dances may be no 
more than 6 column centimeters. When 
the new regulations take effect, adver- 
tisements will not be subjected to con- 
trolled prices. 

Finnish newspapers report that Swed- 
ish magazine publishers have decided 
not to mail weekly magazines to Finland, 
Norway, and Denmark in 1946. 
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